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Illustration from The Widening Path, an interpretative record of Kiwar 


you bet they are! | 
....and they can be yours! | 


More and more businessmen are offering 
their products and services to Kiwanians, for 
they know that they’re reaching over 

200,000 leading business and professional 
men qualified to take action. Reach 

this important market through the advertising 
columns of The Kiwanis Magazine 


for but a fraction of a cent per reader. 


Write for complete information. = 
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Of the 200,443 Kiwanians who are sub- & 
a 


scribers to The Kiwanis Magazine 


22,619 are Manufacturers 


47,239 are Retailers 
14,012 are Wholesalers 


6,005 are Public Utilities Men 


4,203 are Contractors 
2,602 are Realtors 
4,603 are Bankers 


2,00! are Investment Brokers 
2,802 are Savings and Loan Men 
12,209 are Insurance Executives 


1,201 are Publishers 
2,802 are Farmers 


4,603 are Transportation Men 
2,002 are Association Executives 
2,203 are Funeral Directors 


5,004 are Public Office Holders 


(Elective) 


6,806 are Public Office Holders 
(Appointive) 
8,808 are Miscellaneous Businessmen 


9,808 are Attorneys 
11,609 are Physicians 
4,203 are Dentists 
4,403 are Clergymen 
14,412 are Educators 


3,002 are Miscellaneous Professional Men 


These figures are based on The Kiwanis Magazine's 
continuing survey in which 3568 Kiwanians in 55 


clubs have participated. 
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Ts waters of American thought have been muddied in 
recent years by the harsh conflict between doctors and those who 
would have the federal government sponsor a nationwide 
program for medical care. Barrages of propaganda from both sides 
have obscured the fact that neither faction is completely right. 
There is a middle way. Quietly and unspectacularly, a 
compromise plan known as multiphasic screening has proved 
itself practical to both patient and private physician. Today, 
more than 7,000,000 people of all ages and economic classifications 
have been affected by this program. Briefly, multiphasic 
screening consists of diagnostic clinics operated by state and 
local governments. These clinics do not treat illness; they just 
discover it. Patients are advised to see their family 
physician, who is supplied with the clinic’s findings. These 
clinical examinations are financed by the public, but the cost of 
all treatment is borne by the individual. Details of this 
common-sense plan and 
how it works are in the 
article, “Democratized 
Medicine,” on page 18. 
The author is J. Alvin 
Kugelmass, who has 
written several other 
articles for the maga- 
zine. We think this 
month’s cover picture, 
showing one phase of 
diagnosis, illustrates the 
theme of this significant 
story. 





H. Armstrong Roberts photo 


| FIND that Jimmie Fidler’s column, “To See Or Not To 

See,” has a new look this month. Jimmie’s movie reviews begin on 
page 28 and are continued on page 46 of this issue. The reason 

for this change is the excellence of the new movie, “Treasure 
Island.” We think this handsome, wholesome film will be 

of great interest to Kiwanians because of its appeal to youth. A 
discouraging number of new movies rate a “thumbs down” verdict 
from our reviewer because they feature unmitigated brutality or 
sordid sex. ‘Treasure Island,” on the other hand, contains 

all the genius of Robert Louis Stevenson, made even more vivid by 
the beautiful realism of Technicolor. This film version 

gives new glory to an old story, and the editors thought you’d want 
to know about it. 


_ Ltp.” on page 20, tells about the vital stake every 
citizen has in the workings of our parole system. Author Melvin 
L. Hayes points out that ninety-five per cent of the criminals now 
serving time will be released some day. Which means that 
society must choose between rehabilitating ex-convicts, or just 
releasing them to commit more crimes. Reform is certainly 

the most logical choice. Even if we ignore the moral issue, it is 
a lot cheaper to straighten a man out than to keep sending him 
back to jail. The problem of rehabilitation is not that 

simple, however. The social, economic and psychological factors 
that motivated the lawbreaker must be corrected before he can 
adjust to life in a free society. It is the function of parole to 
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Over Half of 


America's Top 
Companies Use 


Speed Sweep 


Dicoss it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 


Speed Sweep 


THE STEEL BACK 


que BRUSH WITH 


Write for 
Styles, sizes 
and prices. 


| Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
: Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


In every insurance company there is a vital activity called 
Claim Service. When accidents happen, it is Claim Service that 
takes over for the insureds and protects their interests. 


Beyond 
the demand 














It was five below . . . the road was 
icy . . . the truck couldn’t pull the 
trailer off the railroad tracks. 
Until the last second the driver 
fought desperately for traction 





under his spinning wheels as a 
heavy freight bore down! 
The crash demolished the trailer 
..- derailed the Diesel locomotive 
| and thirty freight cars. .. . 
| Within an hour our claim 
representative with a photographer 
was at the scene. He spent the 
next five days interviewing 
witnesses, getting statements and 
checking details. All this was 
primarily in the interest of the 
trucker—the total damage he had 
caused far exceeded his insurance. 
This case is typical of our 
specialized services that go far 
beyond the usual conception of the 
activities of an insurance company 
—-services that are offered you 
through our agents and 
insurance brokers. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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*“*DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA’ 


help a wrongdoer make this adjust- 
ment by getting him a job, encour- 
aging him to earn his living honestly, 
and helping him win the confidence 
of society. If the experiment fails, 
his parole board can send him back 
to jail. Obviously, the parole board’s 
work involves good psychological 
judgment and thorough knowledge 
of the causes of crime. But all too 
often board members don’t have 
these qualifications. As you'll see 
when you read “Freedom, Ltd.,” the 
consequences endanger law-abiding 
citizens. 


Tue Intoxmerter has been widely 
publicized as a fool-proof indicator 
of intoxication. But little has been 
said of the instrument’s role in an- 
other kind of safety work—detection 
of accident victims who act drunk 
because they are badly injured. In 
the old days, anyone suspected of 
drunken driving was thrown into the 
clink to await the judge’s pleasure. 
If the suspect suffered from a skull 
fracture or heart attack instead of 
inebriation, death might result from 
an overnight stay in jail. This hap- 
pened sometimes because a man with 
just one drink and a skull fracture 
would act like a drunk, and smell 
that way, too. But now, a suspect is 
rushed to the hospital instead of jail 
if the Intoximeter shows he’s sober. 
“The Breath of Death,” on page 32, 
tells more about the Intoximeter’s 
role in accident prevention. 


Tue Fact tHat 457 American Ki- 
wanis clubs have already contributed 
to the Manitoba Flood Relief Fund 
strikes us as a fine example of the 
good will that exists between Can- 
ada and the United States. It was 
to be expected that Kiwanis clubs 
throughout Canada would contribute 
to the relief of their fellow Can- 
adians. But the generosity uf clubs 
in the US is tangible proof that 
international good will is more than 
a slogan in our organization. For 
this reason, the editors present, on 
page 15, a list of the United States 
clubs that are helping rebuild the 
Red River Valley. 

An interesting post script to the 
flood story are the Kiwanis accom- 
plishments we did not have room to 
mention. The Winnipeg club alone 
raised $10,000 for relief! And after 
the crisis, a volunteer sanitation 
crew from the Kiwanis Club of East 
Kildonan, Manitoba worked every 
night for five weeks, cleaning up 168 
homes. We think this is the spirit 
which makes Canada and the United 
States the two finest nations on 
earth. . + —C. W. K. 
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| be ENGLISH AUTHOR, G. K. Ches- 
.terton, once said, “Roughly 
speaking there are three kinds of 
people. The first kind of people are— 
People. They are the largest and 
probably the most valuable class. We 
owe to them the chairs we sit down 
on, the clothes we wear, the food we 
eat and the houses we live in.” He 
might have added: All that we have 
and are we owe to this kind of peo- 
ple, because they are the source of 
the wealth and strength of the na- 
tion, the builders and workers who 
in one way or another shoulder re- 
sponsibility and make their contri- 
bution to the upward march of man- 
kind. 

The president-elect of Kiwanis In- 
ternational, Donald Herbert Mur- 
doch, belongs to this class. He is one 
of that heterogeneous multitude who 
work to keep the wheels of industry 
turning and render efficient service 
to humanity. 

And we might say that Don be- 
longs to Chesterton’s second class, 
“The Poets.” By “poets” Chesterton 
did not mean people who write po- 
etry, but people who use culture and 
imagination to understand and share 
the feelings of their fellows. 

No one could accuse Don of be- 
longing to the third class, “The 
Prigs,” who are a blight and a deso- 
lation to their families and mankind. 

Don was born in the little town of 
Keewatin, 130 miles east of Winni- 
peg. His birthplace overlooks one 
of the most picturesque lakes on the 
North American continent, fittingly 
named the Lake of the Woods, Its 
waters are international, part of the 
lake being in the United States and 
part in Canada. Within its shore lines 
there are over 12,000 islands of all 
shapes and sizes. In recent years the 


Lake of the Woods has become well 
known as a paradise for the man 
who likes fishing. And the woods 
that surround the lake are wonder- 
ful hunting territory. 

It was in these surroundings that 
young Don Murdoch grew up, de- 
veloping a love for its rugged scen- 
ery and a wholesome respect for 
Mother Nature’s varying moods. His 
father was a timber inspector, and he 
used a launch for cruising around the 
lake and inspecting the standing tim- 
ber. He taught Don to paddle a canoe 
like an Indian and run the launch. 

The first time Don was allowed to 
take the launch out alone he almost 
came to grief. In boyish fashion he 
wanted to find out how fast the boat 
would travel, so he drove it full 


The leader of Kiwanis 
grew up in a rugged region 
where his survival 
depended on ingenuity and 
energy. Don has retained 
these traits and 

used them to win success 
both in his community 


and his business. 


By JOHN F. SWEENEY 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity 
Kiwanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba 





This photograph of Don, right, and a buddy, was taken during the 
first world war, when Don served a hitch with the Canadian Army. After 
returning home he became very active in veterans’ affairs. 





















speed ahead, not thinking that he 
was heading rapidly for the dock. 
Fortunately, there were some peo- 
ple on the dock who saw the danger 
and shouted to warn him. At first 
Don thought they were cheering him 
on, then just in time he realized his 
peril and managed to make a quick 
turn without upsetting the boat. 
Don has never forgotten that ex- 
perience, nor the lesson it taught 
him. Since then, the guiding prin- 
ciple of his life has been never to 
dash at anything or undertake any 
new project without first sizing up 
the situation and considering the 
consequences. In time, Don became 
the cook and the captain bold, and 
also the crew of the little craft. He 
says he could pilot it around the 
lake anytime, day or night, without 
ever hitting one of the 12,000 islands. 


SpenDING MONEY was scarce when 
Don was a boy, and any he got was 
earned the hard way. Early in life he 
learned to swing an ax and buck 
wood. He could not chop cordwood 
as fast as that former President of 
the United States, James A. Garfield, 
but. as wood was the only fuel used 
in his home, he had to become very 
familiar with the wood pile and learn 
how to split and pile it neatly in the 
wood shed. When his home chores 
were done, Don used his spare time 
splitting wood for the neighbors. One 
of his customers was the local doctor, 
who paid him ten cents an hour, pro- 
vided he split enough to reach a cer- 
tain mark the doctor set. Sometimes 
it took Don two hours to earn that 
ten cents. 

At school the youthful Murdoch 
earned the reputation of being a good 
scholar. He went through the public 
school grades rapidly, and at sixteen 
he qualified to teach school in a 
neighboring village. After two years 
of teaching he decided to try his luck 
in Winnipeg, where he landed a job 
in the general offices of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. If World War I had 
not intervened, Don might have be- 
come a railway magnate, but in 
1916 his railway career ended when 
he joined the Army. 

That same year he went overseas 
with the 76th Field Artillery, served 
in France as a gunner with the 14th 
Brigade, spent some time in Cologne, 
Germany, with the army of occu- 
pation. 

After receiving his honorable dis- 
charge in 1919, Don took a business 
college course, and in 1920 he took 
a job as bookkeeper with the Peer- 
less Laundry Limited. Besides keep- 
ing the books, he acted as office man- 


ager, shipping clerk, telephone oper- 
ator and assistant janitor. The laun- 
dry was a small, struggling business 
with one delivery truck and thirteen 
employees. 

Shortly after Don joined the firm 
a fire practically destroyed the plant 
and left the company in a bad way 
financially. It was a discouraging 
break for the twenty-four-year-old 
bookkeeper. But he could still see 
possibilities in the business, and the 
prospect of becoming a joint owner 
in the enterprise provided the in- 
centive. The going was tough for 
several years, as the industry, gen- 
erally, was in a bad way, and there 
seemed to be no end to the obstacles 
that had to be overcome. To tell the 
whole story of those years would fill 
two or three issues of The Kiwanis 
Magazine. 

As Don grew in wisdom, he 
learned that for the average young 
man there is no royal road to fame 
or fortune. Don was, however, en- 
dowed with the twin virtues of pa- 
tience and perseverance, and he 
knew it was not in mortals to com- 
mand success, so he determined to do 
more—deserve it. 


Busy as He was building his own 
business, which in time had a staff 
of 200 and a fleet of forty trucks, Don 
found time to help the industry gen- 
erally. He devoted much time and 
energy to getting the laundry owners 
and the men who ran dry cleaning 
establishments into an organization 
for their mutual benefit. Men who 
had been in the business much long- 
er than Don warned him that it 
was a hopeless undertaking. Don met 
the challenge by going out and doing 
the impossible. As a result, the pub- 
lic benefited because the business 
as a whole became more efficient and 
gave much better service. Don takes 
more pride in this achievement than 


Don’s success in 

business is the result 

of his belief that nothing 
comes without effort 

and sacrifice. He began 
as odd man ina 

laundry, and worked up 
to owner and 

manager of the same 
organization. 


he does in regard to his own indi- 
vidual success. 

Don Murdoch, being of Scottish 
descent, has all the good character- 
istics of the Scot. Early in life he was 
influenced by the Scottish poet, Bob- 
bie Burns: 


“To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by ev’ry wile 

That’s justified by honor; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 

Nor for a train-attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independent.” 


The thought of being independent 
dominated Don’s life. 

Another important Murdoch trait 
is the belief that the solid foundation 
of liberty must rest upon individual 
character. Don is one of those who 
lived laborious days, striving not 
only to better himself, but also giv- 
ing much of his time and ability to 
guiding young people along the right 
paths. He found in Kiwanis an out- 
let along this line. 

Many Kiwanians, like Don, have 
come up in the business world by 
resolute work, steadfast integrity 
and laudable ambition. They have 
raised themselves from the ranks of 
industry to positions of great useful- 
ness and responsibility, and they can 
see the growing need for keeping in- 
stilled in the minds of youth the 
ideals on which real success in life 
depends. 

Don Murdoch’s record in Kiwanis 
needs no eulogy. The fact that he has 
had bestowed on him the highest 
honor that the organization can con- 
fer is in itself the greatest tribute 
that can be paid to any member. 
Those who know him well are pre- 
dicting that Don Murdoch will more 
than measure up to the high stand- 
ards of the men who preceded him 
as presidents of Kiwanis Inter- 
national. THE END 
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Above, Don wields the 
International president’s 
gavel after his election in 
Miami. At the top, Don 

poses with Immediate 

Past International President 
J. Hugh Jackson. Because 
of a change in the 
administrative year, Don’s 
term did not begin until 
the first of August. 
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At the right, Don is shown with his wife, his daughter, 
Donalda, and his son, Frank. Below, the International 
President and his wife as they greeted throngs of well- 
wishers during the closing hours of the convention. 
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At the left is Don’s home in 
Winnipeg. Although many houses in 
the community were damaged by the 
recent and terrible flood, the 
Murdoch residence was not 

harmed by the river. 
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— IS NO passion that thumps 
in more human breasts than the 
craze to be some sort of celebrity. 
We love to visualize our name 
splashing across the front page or 
spilling off the airways of a national 
hookup. We love to daydream about 
thousands—maybe_ millions—point- 
ing our way and saying, “Yep, that’s 
him.” Such an ambition is not pecul- 
iar to any one class of people or 
period of history. The Apostles who 
wrangled over who would be great- 
est in the monarchal state which 
they expected Christ to set up had 
the same human urge. 

I can see nothing primarily wrong 
in the desire for fame as long as 
one’s motives are not fame-centered. 
It is only human for us to appreciate 
the applause of our fellow men as 
long as our ruling passion moves us 
to seek man’s good instead of man’s 
plaudits. And that passion ought to 
grip us strongly enough to make us 
serve his needs whether he shouts 
our praises or not. 

Fame, as such, is one of the most 
overrated, delusive factors of human 
existence. In the recognition it be- 
stows on its favorites it is completely 
devoid of any sense of proportion. 
The player who knocks the most 
home runs during a baseball career 
draws more applause from more 
people over a longer period of time 
than the man who saves millions of 
lives by the discovery of a disease 
vaccine. This is no reflection on base- 
ball as a sport. I love it like every- 
one else. 

Then again, fame is one of the 
most ruthless double-crossers of 
human experience. It loves to slap 
down the hero it has created and 
debunk his achievements. When 
Charles Lindbergh made the first 
nonstop flight across the Atlantic a 
half-billion peovle throughout the 
world acclaimed his triumph. For 
days he crowded Congress. the Pres- 
ident and the New York Yankees 
off the front page. But a few years 
later, when Hitler was on the loose, 
Lindbergh voiced some warnings 
against the United States becoming 
involved with what he considered 
an unbeatable Nazi machine. It was 


reward is not applause, but in knowing they have contributed. 


still the same Lindbergh still credited 
with the same world-renowned feat. 
Very few people now doubt the sin- 
cerity of his convictions, but at the 
time they were unpopular, and for 
many months he was villified as 
much as he had been deified. 

Some of the most famous people 
honored by history were not fully 
appreciated by their contemporaries. 
Columbus, whose name is immor- 
talized in American tradition, was 
sent back to Spain in chains, and the 
most famous Personality of all times 
was crucified. 

The measure of a man’s greatness 
frequently has to be left to history. 
Billy Mitchell was court-martialed 
for stressing the importance of air 
power in the next war. Woodrow 
Wilson died of a broken heart from 
the rejection of his united world 
plan to prevent the next war. It 
took the next war to vindicate both. 


W uar I am trying to say is, the 
fame that is most satisfying and long- 
lasting is that which comes from 
human service, rather than human 
applause. Channing Pollock once 
said greatness must come from the 
heart, and not from an ego complex. 

People who are responsible for 
some of the greatest contributions to 
society are frequently unnoticed and 
unsung. But to my mind they get 
more genuine happiness out of their 
achievements than the man who 
bursts into national acclaim for writ- 
ing a best seller that appeals to low 
human instincts. Genghis Khan, 
Napoleon and Hitler were all great 
figures in their way, and they were 
hero-worshipped by multitudes. But 
real greatness is rooted in character, 
and the person who makes life 
brighter for one human being is 
more entitled to the distinction than 
a historic immortal who has hurt and 
destroyed millions. 

Not long ago a nationally known 
radio commentator modestly dis- 
claimed any right to the public 
acclaim he was getting and gave full 
credit to his childhood teacher who 
gave him an ambition to be some- 
body and shared her lunch with him 
(See UNKNOWN CELEBRITIES page 52) 


It’s not wise to judge a man’s stature by his fame, because 


recognition often avoids the people who deserve it most. Without praise or glory these 


anonymous men and women keep on serving humanity. Their 
































The Hawaiian Islands are a melting pot for humanity. 
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Inhabitants have come from the distant 


corners of the earth, and through close association have outgrown the mistaken notion that any 


one people is superior. 
playground friendships that 


[ THE ATOM BOMB gets out of hand,” 
wrote one of the men, a physicist 
who worked at Los Alamos, “if we 
do not learn to live together... 
there is only one sure future. The 
cities of men on earth will perish.” 

We can live peaceably together— 
men of differing cultures and na- 
tional backgrounds. We’re already 
doing it right in our own side yard— 
in the Hawaiian Islands. 

In Honolulu you'll see Caucasians, 
Hawaiians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
people of widely different national- 
ities walking down the streets to- 
gether. They'll be in the shops to- 
gether, working in offices, eating in 
restaurants, at the theaters, at the 
beaches and playing golf with each 
other. 


The children shown in the photograph above 
individuals of every extraction have good and bad characteristics. 


In no other place in the world have 
people of so many different basic 
origins settled down together. Hawaii 
is, if you like, a laboratory in which 
to study the phenomenon of people 
of different ideologies—Oriental and 
Western —in peaceful association 
with one another. The study will 
be more significant if you will con- 
sider that in Hawaii, as in the world, 
the Caucasian is outnumbered two 
to one. 

After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, all the rest of that day and 
all the long night, the people of 
Honolulu watched the skies. They 
expected another attack momen- 
tarily, and they expected it to come 
from above. It wasn’t until a couple 
of days later that the Caucasian peo- 


learn from cosmopolitan 


ple happened to think of the ap- 
proximately 158,000 Japanese living 
right alongside of them. 

Most of Uncle Sam’s ships had 
been sunk right out on Hawaii’s 
front porch, at Pearl Harbor. The 
Japanese of Hawaii had seen them 
sink. They could have logically de- 
cided that by remaining loyal to their 
Caucasian friends, they would come 
out on the losing side of the war. 

So it was not fear that kept the 
Japanese of Hawaii from attacking 
their Caucasian neighbors. It was 
the fact that they were neighbors. 
It was because they’d gone to school 
together, visited in each other’s 
homes, gone into business in the 
same community and belonged to the 
same clubs. It was because they 
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By ELIZABETH BAKER 


knew Caucasians, not just as mem- 
bers of a racial group, but individ- 
ually, as people. 

When the War Department finally 
opened its ranks to the Japanese, 
Hawaii’s recruitment bureaus were 
swamped with Japanese enlistees. 
The War Department, in some em- 
barrassment, had to temporarily 
close its doors to the boys. Hawaii’s 
total enlistment of Japanese was 
over nine times the number of Japa- 
nese enlistments from the mainland 
United States, although the number 
of draftable Japanese in both areas 
was about the same. 

In the larger cities here on the 
mainland we have what we call for- 
eign settlements. No rule requires 
nationalities to live apart, but there 
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There is little social friction 

in Hawaii because the 
islanders have grown to know 
each other, and it’s difficult to 
be prejudiced when you 


understand the other fellow. 


neighborhoods, Polish 
Swedish neighbor- 
hoods and, generally, “foreigners” 
cling together. As their children 
grow up they break away from na- 
tional ties, but those national neigh- 
borhoods remain where people are 
known not as Americans, but as 
Italians, Lithuanians or Germans. 

But in Hawaii the people of dif- 
ferent national origins are completely 
integrated—they live next door to 
each other. A sample block of Hono- 
lulu houses in an upper-middle class 
residential section is occupied by two 
Caucasian families, one Hawaiian 
family, two Chinese families, one 
Puerto Rican family and two Japa- 
nese families. 

The exterior of a given house will 
furnish no clue as to the nationality 
of its occupants. The condition of 
the lawn and quality of the house are 
governed by the same factors that 
determine those things in a mainland 
community: the inclination of the 
occupant and his financial status. 

At about the same hour each 
workday morning you'll see mem- 
bers of each family come out of their 
houses and merge in a common 
stream on their way to employment 
or business. The Puerto Rican backs 
his car out of the garage and the 
Caucasian accepts a lift to town. On 
the bus, the Caucasian and Japanese 
sit side by side, or hang from bus 
straps, accidentally jostle one or the 
other and say, “Excuse me.” 

At the office the Caucasian greets 
his associates. “Hello, Mack, Joe, 
Pete, Harry.” Mack may be Chinese. 
Joe, Pete and Harry may be the 
same or of three different races. 
Caucasian names are preferred by 
most islanders of whatever race. If 
they were not given a Caucasian 
name at birth, they usually assume 
one by the time they start going to 
school. 

Ask a Honolulu youngster to make 
up a list of guests for his birthday 
party, and you'll find yourself host 
to a young League of Nations. 

Nor are his older brothers and 


are Italian 
neighborhoods, 


sisters prejudiced. The University of 
Hawaii student body president this 
year is a Negro boy. Another year, 
a Caucasian boy was elected presi- 
dent, a native of India was vice- 
president. The student body’s sec- 
retary was a part Japanese, part 
Hawaiian girl and the editor of the 
college paper was a Chinese boy. 

Where Caucasian customs are not 
accepted whole, they are blended 
with the customs of other races. The 
Japanese bride and groom usually 
put both their Oriental and Cauca- 
sian names on their wedding certifi- 
cates. The wedding ceremony may 
be held in a Buddhist church, or in 
a Protestant or Catholic church. Or 
the couple may have two cere- 
monies—one in a Buddhist church 
and another in a Methodist, Mormon, 
or in any of the islands’ churches. 
The blend of racial cultures is a 
natural result of people of different 
races mingling together; it is an 
important factor in Hawaii’s racial 
peace. 

Before starting the day’s work, the 
men at the office engage in small talk 
—about the flying saucers, what 
Walter Winchell had to say, how 
much Truman is spending, what the 
Chicago Cubs will do next season. 
The Caucasian isn’t working at being 
kind to the non-Caucasian men. He 
doesn’t much think about their na- 
tionality. They have emerged, dur- 
ing his association with them, as in- 
dividuals, with individual opinions 
that claim his interest and respect. 

At home the Caucasian housewife 
opens the door to bring in the morn- 
ing paper. Across the way a Japa- 
nese housewife opens the door of her 
house for the same purpose. They 
see each other and wave. They’ve 
come to know each other as well as 
do neighbors anywhere. They both 
have families and houses to care for. 
They have children to raise and 
clothe and educate. They have 
flowers to grow, marketing to do, ex- 
penses to be watched and taxes to 
worry about. They belong to the 
same community improvement club. 
People who are in contact over any 
period of time usually develop 
mutual interests. 

“It’s a cycle,” explained a Honolulu 
lawyer, a Japanese. “When people 
associate with one another they de- 
velop mutual interests. With mutual 
interests they work with each other 
for a common goal.” 

“How do you complete the cycle?” 
asked his law partner, another Japa- 
nese. 

The first Japanese lawyer shrugged 
in annoyance. “You Japs always 




















insist on such precise cycles,” he 
complained, and laughed. 

That the people of Hawaii have 
strengthened their friendly relations 
with one another by working to- 
gether for the common good was 
probably too obvious for the lawyer 
to bother about pointing out. Also 
obvious are the advantages to the 
Hawaiian community in having the 
support of all its residents. 

The Honolulu Kiwanis club has 
members from almost every race of 
people in the territory. Members are 
selected for their individual abilities 
and companionabilities. 

Said one Kiwanian, “We have the 
benefit of the abilities of all men, not 
just what we can get from those 
of Western antecedents.” Kiwanis’ 
four-year-old program for raising 
funds for crippled children has 
gained the support of the entire 
island community. 

“I choose my companions accord- 
ing to their sense of humor,” said an- 
other Kiwanis member, a Caucasian. 
“That may sound funny,” he added. 
But it isn’t funny. When a Japanese 
can laugh at a joke on the Japanese, 
like a Scotchman, for instance, can 
laugh at a joke on the Scotch, he has 
passed a major test for American 
fellowship. 

However, neither the Oriental nor 
the Scot could pass that test unless 
he was included in the group that 
was doing the laughing. When they 
are included, their national differ- 
ences become unimportant to the 
other members of the group. They 
are judged as individuals on the basjs 
of their individual worth and accom- 
plishments. 

The Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce makes a regular weekly 
feature of selecting some island resi- 
dent who has made notable progress 
in business or in a profession for 
designation as “Honolulu’s Man of 
the Week.” Men of Japanese, 
Chinese, Hawaiian and of all other 
races are selected for the honor just 
as freyuently as are Caucasian men. 

The first 25,000 or 30,000 Chinese 
who came to the territory of Hawaii 
were brought to the islands almost 
one hundred years ago to work in 
Hawaii’s cane fields. They were 
drawn from the lowest strata of 
Chinese society. Most of them were 
coolie laborers. To have suggested 
to the Caucasian sugar planters that 
they should mingle with the Chinese 
as business and social equals would 
have been preposterous. However, 
the Chinese had some help in making 
themselves acceptable in the Cau- 
casian-dominated community. 
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They lived together on the planta- 
tions which they worked, and con- 
fined themselves to their own society. 
But because the sugar planters 
wanted the plantation communities 
to be self-sufficient, the Chinese 
were taught skills: to be black- 
smiths, carpenters, machinists. They 
were instructed in the arts of cooking 
and tailoring. Schools were set up 
for them so they could learn a little 
of the Caucasian’s language and 
some of his history. By the time the 
Chinese laborer had picked up 
enough courage to wander off the 
plantation in search of other envi- 
rons, he had assimilated enough 
know-how to support himself in a 
trade, along with enough of the Cau- 
casian’s culture to make him at least 
tolerable to the Caucasian. 

The latter grumbled considerably 
when the Chinese moved into shops 
next door to him. There was a flurry 
of fear that the Chinese were “going 
to take over things.” People began 
to talk about “keeping the Chinese 
in their place.” But before the 
Chinese were placed behind a cur- 
tain, the Caucasian got to know a few 
of them. Gradually there were re- 
ports that this Chinese or that 
Chinese was a pretty good sort, “for 
a Chinaman.” Caucasian association 
with the Chinese developed slowly, 
but it eventually polished and edu- 
cated Mr. Chinaman so that he fitted 
into the island community without a 
squeak. 

In comparison, the Negro in the 
States was virtually catapulted into 
his equal rights without any prepa- 
ration for attaining his equal status. 
It is small wonder that he could not 
conduct himself to the satisfaction of 
the white man. It is small wonder 
that he was rejected by white society 
—the only society in which he, or 
any of the colored people, can be- 
come familiar with the white man’s 
standards and the white man’s goals. 

The Chinese were replaced in the 
cane fields by a large group of Japa- 
nese immigrants. Then smaller labor 
groups were brought from Portugal, 
Korea, Puerto Rico, Spain and Ger- 
many. As each race of people landed 
in the islands, they went through the 
same process of learning, adjusting 
themselves and being accepted by 
the Hawaiian community as did the 
Chinese. 

The latest arrivals in the islands 
are usually held in lowest esteem by 
the other islanders. Hawaii’s last 
labor recruitment was from the 
Philippine Islands. Of that group, 
several thousand Filipinos did not 
arrive until 1946. Generally speak- 


ing, those last arrivals do not mix 
with the people of other races as 
much as do the people who came be- 
fore them. Nor do they evidence 
much enthusiasm for the Caucasian; 
nor does he for them. 

But the Filipino is steadily follow- 
ing the established route to becoming 
a part of the Hawaiian community. 
As he comes more and more in con- 
tact with the Caucasian, some of his 
own prejudices are shaken. His at- 
titude becomes more cooperative and 
he becomes more tolerable to the 
Caucasian. 

Hawaiian Islanders are no wiser 
nor less human than people any- 
where. They have their daily nagging 
differences and incidents of conflict 
just as do any of us living in other 
communities. Conflict among peo- 
ple of different nationalities can have 
far-reaching consequences. 

For example, if a Caucasian is 
driving his automobile behind an 
automobile driven by another Cau- 
casian who makes a sudden left turn 
without signaling, the driver behind 
cusses out the driver ahead for being 
careless. But if the driver ahead is, 
for instance, Japanese, the driver 
behind condemns him for being—not 
careless, but Japanese. As far as the 
first driver is concerned, all Japanese 
are careless. By such general in- 
ferences, all Filipinos are stubborn, 
all Portuguese are sloppy, all Chinese 
are slick operators, all Negroes are 
stupid. 

But in Hawaii the first driver has 























Most Orientals came to Hawaii as farm 
laborers and then learned to support 
themselves with other kinds of work. 
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friends and business acquaintances 
among people of the Japanese race 
whose general conduct does not sup- 
port his generalizations. Because of 
the contact people of all races have 
with one another, generalizations 
made in moments of irritation will 
not stick. 

“TI hate Japs!” stormed a Honolulu 
businessman, a Caucasian, about a 
year ago. It was during a morning 
of hectic activity in his office and his 
order clerk, a Japanese fellow, sud- 
denly upped and quit. 

But the businessman kept right on 
doing business with his Japanese 
customers. He did not withdraw 
from his club, in which there were 
Japanese members. A _ Japanese 
family lives just a few doors down 
the street from his own house and he 
has not moved out of that neighbor- 
hood. And the Japanese clerk he 
subsequently hired to take the place 
of the one who quit, has, during the 
year’s time, been a reliable worker. 

Unlike the mainland, there is no 
one racial group in Hawaii that out- 
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numbers the rest of the islanders. 
Consequently, the easy mingling to- 
gether of racially different people 
takes place more readily. There is 
more room at the top in business, 
professional and social activities for 
people of all races. Further, what- 
ever status the individual achieves, 
it is recognized in the entire com- 
munity, not just by members of his 
own race. The Japanese doctor 
has Caucasian patients, the Korean 
lawyer has Caucasian clients, the 
Chinese banker has Caucasian cus- 
tomers. 

The knowledge islanders have of 
one another as individuals is the 
very fabric of Hawaii’s peace. It has 
held firm during periods of stress. 
The fact that a man’s ancestors came 
from a different country than yours 
did is not so important after you 
learn that he is a reputable and suc- 
cessful businessman and a jolly good 
Joe; that, generally speaking, he’s for 
the same things you’re for; that he’s 
on your side. Finding out those and 
other things about each other is how 


Hawaii is renowned for orchids like these, but far more significant is the islanders’ 
common-sense attitude toward those of different races. The hope of the world is 
that tolerance—Hawaiian style—will spread to all the other parts of the globe. 





the people of Hawaii have learned to 
live together. 

The fact that they get along peace- 
fully together in Hawaii is proof that 
such peace can be. We don’t have to 
have wars, nor face possible extinc- 
tion. God Himself must be awfully 
sick of our continual squabbles down 
here. 

It will take a little effort on our 
part at first—talking ourselves out 
of our fears and antipathies, break- 
ing old habits and broadening the 
scope of our interests. 

But let’s not wait for a bomb to be 
dropped on us before getting started. 
Let’s not put it off until the “back- 
ward” and “unenlightened” people 
begin to crowd us. Let’s not forget 
that the world is only sixty hours 
large. 

We laugh at the ostrich when he 
sticks his head in the sand. But let’s 
remember that we are just as blind, 
just as vulnerable, when we turn 
our backs—our careless, indifferent 
backs—on two-thirds of the world’s 
population. THE END 
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RELIER FLOODS MANITOBA 


By GEORGE GARFIELD 
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HIS SPRING nature seemed to be 

holding a grudge against the 
folks in the Red River Valley of 
Manitoba and Minnesota. Melting 
snow and continued rain filled the 
watershed to overflowing. Then 
muddy waters swirled across 675 
square miles of flat, rich prairie, en- 
gulfing farms and cities, swallowing 
homes, and lapping voraciously at 
the sandbag dykes thrown up by des- 
perate volunteer workers. In two 
months the runaway river made 
120,000 people homeless and de- 
stroyed about $50,000,000 worth of 
property. 

During this crisis, Kiwanians in 
the flood region worked hard to quell 
the menace, care for evacuees, and 
restore order. For one month the 
East Kildonan club policed two and 
one-half miles of streets between six 
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~ : - p.m. and six a.m. Members of the club 

were deputized and teams of eight 

Weary but determined, volunteers labor at the Lyndale dyke to check men took turns patrolling the area. 

the onslaught of the rising river. Everyone pitched in to help save each One Winnipeg Kiwanian took charge 
other’s homes and business establishments from ruination. of the dyking operations in a vital 


area, and in St. Boniface, Kiwanians 
tried vainly to save their hospital. 
After the battle was lost, the men 
helped evacuate more than 600 in- 
valids. Fort Garry Kiwanians spent 
many strenuous hours working on 
the dykes. 

The Kiwanis Club of St. James or- 
ganized the Kiwanis relief effort. 
Members of this club sent out a dig- 
nified appeal to clubs throughout In- 
ternational. The result was $20,071 
donated by the 457 clubs listed on the 
following pages. [As this issue goes 
to press, more Kiwanis contributions 
are being received by the Manitoba 
Flood Relief Fund.] The Ontario- 
Quebec-Maritime District alone gave 
more than $23,000. 

Kiwanians around Winnipeg are 
still too busy to report all their activ- 
ities during the height of the emer- 
gency. But judging from fragmen- 

This is a picture of the Riverview district of Winnipeg. The group tary reports, Canada’s worst flood 

of isolated buildings are the King George, King Edward and will also be remembered as one of 

Princess Elizabeth hospitals. Although Kiwanians in St. Boniface fought the greatest moments Kiwanis has 
hard, they failed to save their hospital from inundation, experienced. THE END 
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Good-hearted men and women throughout 


North America united to help rehabilitate the 


P| flood-ravaged Red River Valley. Their 


great generosity was inspired by the volunteer 





work of people in the disaster area. 
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CLUB OF JACKSONVILLE, TLLINOQIS «= KIWANIS CLUB OF SOUTH 
BEND, INDIANA. « KIWANIS CLUB OF KNOXVILLE, ILLINOIS » KI- 
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MARION, OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF HOOSICK: FALLS) NEW YORK 

; KIWANIS CLUB OF MIFFLINBURG, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB 
QF AURORA, ILLINOIS .« KIWANIS @CLUB OF CRAWFORDSVILLE, 
SYNDIANA . KIWANIS: CLUB OF WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS « Kt- 
"WHMIS CLUB OF ROXBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ~ KIWANIS CLUB 

OF UKIAH, CALIFORNIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
KIWANIS CLUB OF RED BLUFF, CALIPORNTA” . KIWANIS CLUB OF 
MILFORD, DELAWARE +. KIWANIS. CLUBSOF BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 
OT ccgweANiS “CLUBS OF “LOCKPORT, NEW YORK ~» KIWANIS CLUB OF 
AMEE CENTRO CALIFORNIA —.oKIWANIS: CLUB “OF MOUNT PLEASANT, 

EE ERAS. 00. KIWANIS. CLUB.OF MAGNOLIA DISTRICT, SEATTLE, WASH- 
Sh ee KIWANIS CLUB OF BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA «_ KI- 

~ANIS 10% OF COVINGION, OHIO « KIWANIS CtUB OF PORT 

“Mnren, OHIO. « KIWANIS.CLUB. OE PACIFIC BEACH, SAN DIEGO, 
SSGAEIPORN IA. .<KIWANIS CLUB OF LONG ISLAND” CITY. NEW YORK 

oRIMANIS CLUB OF NORFOLK VIRGINGAwor KIWANIS CLUB OF NOR- 

TOGO ~NEW YORK «<= KIWANIS CLUB OF PITTSFIELD, MAINE 

meet an CLUB OF-HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPP! =. KIWANIS CLUB 

OF NORTHWEST COLUMBUS, OHIO «. KIWANIS CLUB OF CAMDEN, 

“SOUTH CAROLINA « KIWANIS$:.CLUB OF WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 

SeMWANTS CLUB OF “BATONTON, GEORGIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF 

GREAT NECK, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF PLEASANT HILLS, 
SOOOOAPPTTTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF CONCORDIA, 
KANSAS « KIWANIS CLUB OF CRAIG, COLORADO « KIWANIS CLUB 

OF WEST BELMONT, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . KIWANIS CLUB OF SID- 

NEY, OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF DeFUNIAK SPRINGS, FLORIDA . KIi- 

«. ~WANIS "CLUB OF CHENEY, WASHINGTON . KIWANIS CLUB OF 

swtenc ALLIANCE, NEBRASKA « KIWANIS CLUB OF GRAND LAKE, OAK- 
are. LAND, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUS OF SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
: KIWANIS CLUB OF ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO « KIWANIS CLUB 
OF BIG STONE GAP, YIRGINIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF HAMMONTON, 
. NEW JERSEY .« KIWANIS CLUB OF EFFINGHAM, ILLINOIS . KIWANIS 
ae CLUB OF SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN .« KIWANIS CLUB OF SUFFOLK, 
VIRGINIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF OWOSSO, MICHIGAN . KIWANIS 
CLUB OF ENDICOTT, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF BEEVILLE, 
TEXAS »« KIWANIS CLUB OF GRINNELL, IOWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
RYE, NEW YORK .« KIWANIS CLUB OF CASTLETON-ON-HUDSON, 
NEW YORK «. KIWANIS CLUB OF NORTHEAST ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
KIWANIS CLUB CF NORTHWEST DETROIT, MICHIGAN . KIWANIS 
CLUB OF COLLEGE PARK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN » KIWANIS CLUB 
OF LAMAR, COLORADO « KIWANIS CLUB OF NORTH PARK, SAN 
DIEGO, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF HARRISBURG, PENNSYL- 
VANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF REHOBOTH BEACH, DELAWARE .« Ki- 
WANIS CLUB OF TARENTUM, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
RIVER ROUGE, MICHIGAN «© KIWANIS CLUB OF DYERSBURG, TEN. 
NESSEE . KIWANIS CLUS OF FORT WORTH, TEXAS +. KIWANIS 
CLUS OF MILFORD, OHIO . KIWANIS CLUB OF WYOMING-LOCKLAND, 
ONIO ». KIWANIS CLUB OF CHATHAM, NEW JERSEY - KIWANIS 
e CLUB OF BOONVILLE, INDIANA . KIWANIS CLUS OF SPOKANE 
a VALLEY, WASHINGTON « KIWANIS CLUB OF LA MESA, CALIFORNIA 
KIWANIS CLUB OF PATERSON, NEW JERSEY . KIWANIS CLUB OF 
MONROE, WASHINGTON . -KIWANIS CLUB OF LOS GATOS, CALI- 

FORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF GREENWOOD, DELAWARE « KIWANIS 

CLUB OF DARLINGTON, WISCONSIN . KIWANIS CLUS OF ROCK 

RAPIDS, 1OWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF CLEBURNE, TEXAS » KIWANIS 

CLUB OF EAST GREENBUSH-NASSAU, NEW YORK . KIWANIS CLUB OF 
WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF BARDSTOWN, KEN- 

TUCKY « KIWANIS CLUB OF MARS. PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUS 
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KIWANIS CLUB 


OF EAST AURORA, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF ANADARK 
OKLAHOMA « KIWANIS CLUB OF HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY . KIWAN 
CLUB OF RICHMOND. INDIANA « KIWANIS CLUS OF SHERIDA 








WYOMING « KIWANIS CLUB OF DEWEY, OKLAHOMA » KIWANIS 
CLUB OF CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS .« KIWANIS CLUB OF SOMERVILLE, 


NEW JERSEY . KIWANIS CLUB OF MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA « Ki 
WANIS CLUS OF PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS «© KIWANIS CLUB OF 
BENITO, TEXAS . KIWANIS CLUB OF CHAMBERSBURG, PENNSYLVANE 
KIWANIS CLUB OF HAVRE MONTANA . KIWANIS CLUB OF WiL- 
MINGTON, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
KIWANIS CLUB OF BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
GLENSIDE, PENNSYLVANIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF LAUREL, .MISSIS- 
SiPPi « KIWANIS CLUB OF BARRON, WISCONSIN « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF BEREA, OHIO . KIWANIS CLUB OF EL CAJON VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF BAYTOWN, TEXAS « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF YUCAIPA VALLEY, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF LAKE- 
LAND, FLORIDA « KIWANIS CLUB OF FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
KIWANIS CLUB OF JAMAICA, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
ALICE, TEXAS « KIWANIS CLUB OF DAVIE, FLORIDA e« KIWANIS 
CLUB OF BETHPAGE. NEW YORK . ' KIWANIS CLUB OF SOUTH 
GATE, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
KIWANIS CLUB OF CRAB ORCHARD, TENNESSEE « KIWANIS CLUB 
OF FORD CITY, PENNSYLYANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF PASO. ROBLES, 
CALIFORNIA .« KIWANIS CLUB OF MARTINEZ, CALIFORNIA® » Kt 
WANIS CLUB OF MONROVIA, “CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
RICHLAND CENTER. WISCONSIN « KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW: ALBANY, 
INDIANA « KIWANIS CLUB OF SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF KINGSBURG, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF DADEVILLE, 
ALABAMA « KIWANIS CLUB OF LA GRANGE, GEORGIA « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF FRANKLIN, NEW JERSEY . KIWANIS CLUB OF WOOSTER, 
OHIO .« KIWANIS CLUB OF GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA . Ki- 
WANIS CLUB OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . KIWANIS CLUB 
OF FORT BENTON, MONTANA « KIWANIS CLUB OF WAUKESHA, 
WISCONSIN . KIWANIS CLUB OF MAGNOLIA, ARKANSAS « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF JACKSON, MINNESOTA . KIWANIS CLUB OF NAPPANEE, 
INDIANA .« KIWANIS CLUB OF AHOSKIE, NORTH CAROLINA «  Ki- 
WANIS CLUB OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
FERNDALE MICHIGAN « KIWANIS CLUB OF COMMERCE, TEXAS 
KIWANIS CLUB OF FORT DODGE, IOWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF AUSTIN, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS .« KIWANIS CLUB OF CHESTER PIKE, PENN- 
SYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF SOUTHWEST MIAMI, FLORIDA . Ki- 
WANIS CLUB OF AVALON-BELLEVUE, PENNSYLVANIA . KIWANIS 
CLUB OF PARIS, KENTUCKY . KIWANIS CLUB OF SANTA MARIA, 
CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF TIPTON, INDIANA ¢« KIWANIS CLUB OF THE TONAWANDAS, 
NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
KIWANIS CLUB OF ALBANY, GEORGIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
FRANKLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE . KIWANIS CLUB OF PHOENIX, ARI- 
ZONA « KIWANIS CLUB OF STRATHMOOR, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
KIWANIS CLUB OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS .« KIWANIS CLUB OF 
CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF WEST NEWTON, 
PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF MIRACLE MILE, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA 
KIWANIS CLUB OF FORT PIERCE, FLORIDA +»« KIWANIS CLUB OF 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF MANGUM, OKLAHOMA 
KIWANIS CLUB OF SHERMAN OAKS-ENCINO, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF SHAWANO, WISCONSIN . KIWANIS CLUB OF CANONS- 
BURG-HOUSTON, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF WAUCHULA, 
FLORIDA « KIWANIS CLUS OF ITHACA, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB 
OF MORRIS PLAINS, NEW JERSEY . KIWANIS CLUB OF LAKEWOOD, 
OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF LATROBE, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF GREENSBORO, FLORIDA . KIWANIS CLUB OF NORTH 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLYANIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF SALISBURY, 
NORTH CAROLINA « KIWANIS CLUS OF NORWALK, OHIO « KIWANIS 
CLUB OF DELRAY BEACH, FLORIDA « KIWANIS CLUB OF CARBON. 
DALE, PENNSYLYANIA » KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW RICHMOND, OHIO 
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KIWANIS CLUB OF 
Clue OF POLK CITY, IOWA 
GOTHENEYRE. NEBRASKA . KIWANIS CLUB OF 
MAHA, NEBRASKA «+ KIWANIS.CLUB OF HASTINGS, NEBRAS- 
1WANIS CLUB OF JAMAICA PLAIN-FOREST HI LES aMIASSA- 
Wa KIWANIS CLUB OF YORK, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS 
KIWANIS CLUB OF KITTANNING, 
». KIWANIS CLUB OF CRISFIELD, MARYLAND 
as OF CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA . KIWANIS CLUB 
ICOLN HEIGHTS, LOS ANGELES, “CALIFORNIA™. KIWANT YMOUTH, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF HICKSVILLE, 
Clue. OUTH TACOMA, WASHINGTON “. KIWANIS CLUB OF “NEW YORK . KIWANIS CLUB OF CHARLEROI, PENNSYLVANIA 
IRONWOOD, MICHIGAN . KIWANIS CLUB OF KELSO, WASHINGTON KIWANIS CLUB OF ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
KIWANIS CLUB OF MONTROSE-LA CRESCENTA, CALIFORNIA « KI TORONTO, “OHIO. «KIWANIS CLUB’ OF OLD YORK ROAD, PENN- 
WANIS CLUB OF LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA. . KIWANIS CLUB OF SYLYANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI « KI- 
STROUDSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA eo KIWANIS CLUB OF CLINTON, KANIS CLUB OF GORHAM, MAINE’ + KIWANIS CLUB OF BOCA 
(LLINGIS «> KIWANIS CLUB OF “SOUTH: PASADENA, CALIFORNIA «GRANDE, FLORIDA. + KIWANIS CLUB OF OGDENSBURG, NEW YORK 
KIWANIS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, TENNESSEE « -KIWANIS<CLUB OF » KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
MARK i... WISCONSIN... KIWANIS CLUB OF FORT COLLINS, PANAMA. CITY, FLORIDA » KIWANIS CLUB OF BURLINGAME-SAN 
COLORADO « KIWANIS CLUB OF BELMAR™ NEW JERSEY » KIWANIS MATEO, CALIFORNIA» . KIWANIS CLUB OF SAN LUIS OBISPO, 
CLUB Of JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK «. KIWANIS. CLUB OF. CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF MADERA, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS 
LORAIN, OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF DENTON, TEXAS » KIWANIS CLUB OF ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF ARTESIA, 
CLUB COR ELLICOTT CITY, MARYLAND ». KIWANIS CLUB OF CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF WARRENSBURG, NEW YORK 
NEWARK. "NEW JERSEY «. KIWANIS CLUB OF TROY, OHIO « KIWANIS KIWANIS CLUB OF McPHERSON, KANSAS « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
CLUB OF. ARVADA-WHEATRIDGE, COLORADO ~. KIWANIS CLUB OF GREATER BROADWAY, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA » KIWANIS CLUB 
DURANGO, COLORADO « KIWANIS CLUB OF IRVINGTON, INDIAN- OF LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 
APOLIS, INDIANA « KIWANIS CLUB OF BLUEFIELD, WEST VIRGINIA KIWANIS CLUB OF GAFFNEY, SOUTH CAROLINA « KIWANIS CLUB 
KIWANIS CLUB OF BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA » KIWANIS CLUB OF OF MUNCIE, INDIANA « KIWANIS CLUS OF BELL & MAYWOOD, 
LYNWOOD, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF HAWTHORNE, CALI. CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF BURLEY, IDAHO « KIWANIS 
FORNIA »« KIWANIS CLUB OF WEST MIDDLESEX, PENNSYLVANIA CLUB OF DOBBS FERRY, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF NEWARK, 
KIWANIS CLUB OF NANTICQKE, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB NEW JERSEY « KIWANIS CLUB OF EDISON PARK & NORWOOD PARK, 
OF CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND « KIWANIS CLUB OF LINCOLN PARK- CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « KIWANIS CLUB OF SOUTHWEST MIAMI, 
MOUNTAIN VIEW, NEW JERSEY » KIWANIS CLUB OF ANNISTON, FLORIDA « KIWANIS CLUB OF TEXAS CITY, TEXAS « KIWANIS 
ALABAMA « KIWANIS CLUB OF PRESCOTT, ARIZONA © KIWANIS CLUB OF DELMAR, NEW YORK . KIWANIS CLUB OF BURBANK, 
CLUB OF BRUSHTON-MOIRA, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF GRAND CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF HIBBING, MINNESOTA « KIWANIS 
HAVEN, MICHIGAN « KIWANIS CLUB OF ASPINWALL, PENNSYLVANIA CLUB OF NORTH FORT WORTH, TEXAS «+ KIWANIS CLUB OF 
KIWANIS CLUB OF EUSTIS, FLORIDA » KIWANIS CLUB OF LAGUNA WARSAW, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF THE BRONX, NEW YORK 
BEACH, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF SAINT MARYS, PENN- CITY, NEW YORK » KIWANIS CLUB OF MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
SYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA KIWANIS CLUB OF THE HANOYERS, NEW JERSEY « KIWANIS CLUB 
KIWANIS CLUB OF ALBANY, NEW YORK « KIWANIS CLUB OF ANGELES OF BROOKHAVEN, MISSISSIPP] . KIWANIS CLUB OF GREENFIELD, 
MESA, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF CLIFTON, ARIZONA INDIANA « KIWANIS CLUB OF WOODSTOWN, NEW JERSEY « KI- 
KIWANIS CLUB OF GREATER NORTH HOUSTON, TEXAS « KIWANIS)  WANIS CLUB OF MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY . KIWANIS CLUB OF 
CLUB OF OKEMAH, OKLAHOMA . KIWANIS CLUB OF NORTHWEST BUTTE, MONTANA 6. KIWANIS CLUB OF CORVALLIS, OREGON 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS .« KIWANIS CLUB OF PATCHOGUE, NEW YORK KIWANIS CLUB OF EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
KIWANIS CLUB OF NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS .« KIWANIS CLUB BLUFFTON, INDIANA « KIWANIS CLUB OF EAST CHICAGO, INDI- 
OF MOULTRIE, GEORGIA «+ KIWANIS CLUB OF COMPTON, CALI- ANA « KIWANIS CLUB OF FORTY FORT-KINGSTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
FORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY « KIWANIS KIWANIS OLUB OF DOVER, NEW JERSEY + KIWANIS CLUB OF 
CLUB OF GREENVILLE, KENTUCKY « KIWANIS CLU@ OF SPRING- OCONOMOWOC, WISCONSIN « KIWANIS CLUB OF SIOUX FALLS, 
VILLE, UTAH « KIWANIS CLUB OF WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA SOUTH DAKOTA » KIWANIS CLUB OF HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
KIWANIS CLUB OF DENVILLE, NEW JERSEY » KIWANIS CLUB OF KIWANIS CLUB OF AURORA, COLORADO « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN « KIWANIS CLUB OF CHATTANOOGA, CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA « KIWANIS CLUB OF MOUNT PLEAS- 
TENNESSEE « KIWANIS CLUB OF WILKINSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA ANT, MICHIGAN « KIWANIS CLUB OF LATHAM, NEW YORK « KIWANIS 
KIWANIS CLUB OF DETROIT LAKES, MINNESOTA « KIWANIS’ CLUB CLUB OF MILLCREEK TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLYANIA « KIWANIS CLUB 
OF NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLYANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF BETHLEHEM, OF BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF SENECA FALLS, 
PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF ALGONA, IOWA . KIWANIS NEW YORK «© KIWANIS CLUB OF LEWISTON-ORCHARDS, IDAHO 
CLUB OF FREMONT, NEBRASKA « KIWANIS CLUB OF AMES, IOWA KIWANIS CLUB OF GLENSHAW, PENNSYLYANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
KIWANIS CLUB OF BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS + KIWANIS CLUB OF YERONA-ROSEDALE, PENNSYLVANIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF POMPTON 
LINCROFT-HOLMDEL, NEW JERSEY « KIWANIS CLUB OF MOUNT LAKES, NEW JERSEY . KIWANIS CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
WASHINGTON, CINCINNATI OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF VINTON, KIWANIS CLUB OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS ¢« KIWANIS CLUB OF 
[OWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF GRAND ISLAND, NEBRASKA « KIWANIS HIGHLAND PARK, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK «© KIWANIS CLUB OF 
CLUB OF MANILLA, IOWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF SHELDON, IOWA BURLINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA « KIWANIS CLUB OF BERKELEY, 
WANIS CLUB OF CRESION, IOWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF ONAWA, CALIFORNIA . KIWANIS CLUB OF NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
OWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF GOWRIE, IOWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF KIWANIS CLUB OF DAYTON, OHIO « KIWANIS CLUB OF MONT- 
MISSOURI VALLEY, IOWA «. KIWANIS CLUB OF PERU, NEBRASKA GOMERY, ALABAMA . KIWANIS CLUB OF GADSDEN, ALABAMA 
IWANIS CLUB OF WOODBINE, IOWA « KIWANIS CLUB OF TECUMSEH, KIWANIS CLUB OF CHICO, CALIFORNIA « KIWANIS CLUB OF 
NEBRASKA « KIWANIS CLUB OF CEDAR FALLS, [OWA « KIWANIS BROWNS VALLEY, MINNESOTA .« KIWANIS CLUB OF WEST PARK, 
LUB OF BEATRICE, NEBRASKA « KIWANIS CLUB OF LOGAN, 1OWA CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Here is a health 
program that has proved its 
value te both patients and 


doctors. It calls 


democratized |\/[ H | )[(S] NE 


for mass diagnosis in 
public clinies which give 


their findings to 
_ THE issue of socialized med- 
icine is getting quick shots of 
verbal adrenaline or is_ being 
pays his own bills. whacked across its knees by the 
deft rubber hammers of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, a quiet, 
By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS government-sponsored program led 
by thoughtful, practical experts is 
making its way across the nation. 
The program, which is hailed as 
the “middle way,” has already 
touched on the future wellbeing of 
| As some 7,000,000 persons, young, old, 
| \  % . 54 rich and poor. It consists of making 
| : o free examinations, including labora- 
tory work, in a wholesale way by 
government or community agencies 


private doctors. The patient 


and then turning the findings over 
to the family physician for treatment 
where treatment is indicated. 

While reports on socialized medi- 
cine in Britain are being assailed in 
Congress or defended as the all- 
time nostrum for a healthy people, 
multiphasie screening, unfortunately 
a dull phrase which will not catch on 
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quickly, has already established its 
worth as a traditional American pat- 
tern of doing things, which looks 
neither to the left nor the right, 
but goes about the doing. Multi- 
phasic screening may not be a glib 
phrase, but as with most dull expres- 
sions, it has a solid core. It not only 
evidences a democracy at its best, 
for it is not a snap judgment cure-all, 
but it shows the government’s con- 
cern for the people’s welfare, sets up 
a preventive medicine and yet beau- 
tifully allows for more business for 
the doctor—with no one getting a 
colossal bill for his neighbor’s ail- 
ments. 

Its workability, not as a substitute 
for socialized medicine, but as a far 
superior technique in public health, 
has been well tested in scattered 
areas of the country where diverse 
economic conditions and diseases 
prevail. 

In Alabama, Dr. W. H. Y. Smith, 
director, Bureau of Preventable Dis- 
eases of the Alabama State Health 
Department, heard multiple screen- 
ing discussed at a venereal disease 
seminar late last year. 

He returned to his office an in- 
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These photos show the kind 

of diagnosis done in multiphasic 
screening clinics which are 
sponsored by the state and local 
government. Results are 
turned over to private 
physicians, and patients 

are advised to see their family 
doctors. The maintenance 
of these clinics costs 
taxpayers little per patient. 
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spired man. Already, as required by 
state law, he had been surveying 
county after county for tuberculosis 
and syphilis. The multiple blueprint 
fitted in with his thinking on social- 
ized medicine and the best way to 
bring medicine to the people cheaply 
without having to deal with malin- 
gerers and frauds, the most devastat- 
ing argument against the British 
experiment. 

Dr. Smith went to work with a 
team of eighteen experts from his 
Birmingham staff. Including himself, 
he had twelve technicians, seven 
clerks. Before invading a county, he 
used radio, pusters, hand bills and 
cooperative newspapers to pave the 
way. When he'd arrived in the 
county, the pre-education had al- 
ready been effected. 

In every one of the Alabama 
counties, he scored more than eighty 
per cent of the population. These 
responded to his appeals to come and 
be tested for diseases. He worked out 
a method for testing 5000 blood 
specimens a day for blood sugar. His 
mobile units can take 2000 blood 
tests in two hours. 

More than eighty per cent of the 
population were checked for almost 
every known major disease that af- 
tlicts most of the residents. After the 
statistics were all in and the totals 
checked, cost to the State of Alabama 
was something under one-half of one 
cent per person. 

Local doctors received the reports 
on the ill or potentially ill—and they 
were flooded with patients who had 
never dreamed of going to the doc- 
tor. The files on those who were 
given clearance were carefully put 
away as open files for a recheck after 
a ten-month interval. 

In Richmond, Virginia, Dr. Ed 
Holmes, city health officer, also was 
exposed to the concept of multiple 
screening, and once bitten, he would 
not stop. He obtained approval from 
the Academy of Medicine, the med- 
ical schools, the State Health Depart- 
ment and his local board of health, 
who ungrudgingly appropriated the 
small sum necessary for mass ex- 
aminations. 

Five weeks after he started his 
program, he was booming along, 
checking more people than he had 
ever dreamed of contacting. Dr. 
Holmes arranged with a local Rich- 
mond department store for the use 
of an entire floor where he had his 
apparatus set up. He used neatly 
uniformed attendants in the recep- 
tion room, modern, steel chairs in the 
lounging room, and soft music eased 
the fears of the Richmond public 





which flooded the improvised lab- 
oratory after a sound publicity cam- 
paign. 

Each caller was given a number 
just like he got at the supermarket 
and inspected colorful exhibits while 
awaiting his turn. No one had to 
wait long to get a thorough examina- 
tion which included: chest X ray 
(tuberculosis and heart disease); 
height and weight; blood pressure; 
blood tests for syphilis and diabetes; 
hemoglobin; sight screener; glaucoma 
testing and electro-cardiogram. 

Dr. Holmes worked with a staff 
of nineteen persons and screened at 
the rate of 1500 a week with a total 
budget of $93,000 a year. The money 
came from the appropriated local 
city council plus state, federal and 
tuberculosis society grants. 

In Boston the program, under the 
guidance of Dr. Vlado Getting, state 
health officer, is somewhat more ex- 
tensive. Each patient answered 200 
questions and was screened for al- 
most every likely ailment, depending 
on age, of course. 

In Indianapolis, a pilot screening 
is under way with the United States 
Public Health Service and _ state, 
city and private agencies cooperating 
with funds and technicians. 

The Chronic Disease Division of 
the US Public Health Service, in co- 
operation with the American Trailer 
and Coach Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has constructed a specially de- 
signed laboratory trailer to bring 
multiple screening to people in rural 
areas—once again preceded by a 
flood of sensible publicity. 

At a recent meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Public Health Association, a 
report on multiple screening had this 
to say: 

‘Multiple screening appeals to 
physicians because more patients 
will come to their offices at a time 
when the patients have a chronic 
disease that is still in its early stages. 

“Formerly, most diabetics, cardiacs 
and patients with incipient cancer 
postponed their trip to the doctor’s 
office until after symptomology was 
well established or death was in- 
evitable. 

“Certainly patients can have no 
objection to finding out that they 
have a chronic disease if it is found 
early enough for something to be 
done about it. That means smaller 
medical bills, less time out from 
work, and a better prognosis.” 

It has been calculated from the 
multiphasic screening statistics al- 
ready assembled that if 1000 adults 
were screened for tuberculosis, 
(See DEMOCRATIZED MEDICINE page 48) 
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| WAS DIFFICULT to imagine that 
mild-mannered Tom had been a 
killer. Although he appeared too 
old for his thirty-two years, a 
smoldering spark of youthful hope 
lighted his eyes that day. He glanced 
farewell at the gray-walled institu- 
tion, then peered ahead into a 
strange, new life. 

But Tom did not go forward with 
head held high. Promise and per- 
plexity surged upon him in a con- 
fused mass. More than a decade had 
whizzed by since that moment of 
jealous rage when he pulled the 
trigger. So Tom stepped cautiously, 
suspiciously, from the world of un- 
reality into the world of unconcern. 

Communities throughout America 
continually are receiving new grad- 
uates like Tom, fresh from prison. 
From New York to California, an 
estimated 65,000 will walk through 
prison gates this year. Some may 
become residents of your home town. 

Will theirs be a dangerous free- 
dom? Or will they become respec- 
table, law-abiding citizens? 

The answer, many prison experts 
believe, often lies in whether the dis- 
chargee is catapulted into a friend- 
less freedom or given a helping hand. 
Parole systems, the guiding arm of 
the law, assist men in bridging the 
gap from regimented prison life to 
independent community living. 

“Since ninety-five per cent of im- 
prisoned offenders are released back 
into the community, it is only com- 
mon sense to provide an effective 
means to aid in the development of 
their decent habits of living,” says 















Dr. Paul W. Tappan, professor of 
sociology, New York University. 

When wisely administered, parole 
is society’s best protection. It laysa 
restraining hand on offenders after 
they leave prison; it encourages 
them to become social assets. This 
bargain package is offered taxpayers 
at a fraction of the cost of continued 
confinement. 

Parole is based on the idea that 
there is some one time when prison- 
ers are most ready to leave, and, 
therefore, permits a prisoner to 
serve part of his sentence under 
supervision outside prison walls. It 
provides for reimprisonment if the 
convict fails to remain law-abiding. 

Every state, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii and the federal 
government have parole laws. 

There is not enough information, 
unfortunately, to make conclusive 
comparisons of repetition of crime 
among parolees and persons released 
unconditionally. The back-sliding 
parolee—the recidivist—usually hits 
the headlines. Thousands of “ex- 
cons” who become substantial cit- 
izens necessarily must remain anon- 
ymous. 

A Pennsylvania study of 238 
paroled sex offenders during 1947 
and 1948 indicated only two per cent 
reverted to their original behavior, 
and an equal number committed 
other new offenses. 

The New York State Board of 
Parole observed over two 5-year 
periods from 1934 to 1943 the results 
of parole for 21,760 individuals. Only 
18.5 per cent of those observed for 
five years were re-arrested, mostly 
for misdemeanors. 

Another interesting fact is that 
states with the best parole systems 
have had the lowest ratio of prison 
commitments. 

Let us look at the alternative to 
parole. Remember—ninety-five per 
cent of the prison population will be 
discharged. The question is not 
whether, but how and when. 

Abandoning the parole system 
would mean that all convicts would 





Parole is not, as many people imagine, a device for 


coddling criminals. Instead, it is an instrument 
that enables society to cure lawbreakers 


and to reduce the cost of our penal system. 


By MELVIN L. HAYES 





leap unaided into the whirlpool of 
modern life. 

“The problems of the free man 
seldom penetrate prison walls,” says 
James V. Bennett, director, Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. “Facing again 
the free world, the released prisoner 
is bewildered by the unfamiliar 
scene passing before him at a terrify- 
ing pace.” 


Prisons often must provide for a 
man’s every want one day, and the 
next release him without help or 
guidance. 

Hugh P. Reed, director of the mid- 
western office of the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association, Chicago, 
says no one questions the release of 
a prisoner at the completion of his 
sentence, which is almost always less 
than the maximum because of “good 
time” allowance. 

“Our contention is that more per- 
sons should be released under 
supervision,’ Mr. Reed says, “for an 
offender under the guidance and sur- 
veillance of a parole officer is a safer 
bet than one who is released scot 
free.” 

Jesse T. Sell, United States proba- 
tion (and parole) officer, Toledo, 
tells of the fine adjustment made by 
a federal parolee. Under the federal 
system, each parolee is assigned an 
adviser, a sort of guardian. In this 
case it was the Reverend C. Clark 
Shedd, executive secretary of the 
Toledo Council of Churches. 

“This lad had no home nor even 
a friend in Toledo,” Mr. Sell says. 
“Reverend Shedd helped him get a 
room, a job—then a better job. The 
boy has often called on him. A few 
advisers are impatient, fair-weather 
friends, sometimes more trouble than 
parolees. But the many capable 
advisers, like Reverend Shedd, are 
real factors in helping parolees go 
straight.” 

Without parole more prisoners 
would miss their most favorable time 
for rehabilitation. Some men may 
benefit from a short stay in prison; 
after a long stretch they might be- 



























Top, prison inmates learn how to 
support themselves with honest labor. 
This training, plus the guidance 

of a wise parole board, helps many 
thousand ex-convicts repair their 
lives. Above is a vital phase of the 
rehabilitation—the first job. 





On the job outside prison walls, 

the ex-convict develops confidence that 
is necessary if he is going to get 

along in free society. Parole boards help 
him achieve this attitude. 





come embittered, revengeful crimi- 
nals. 

A few persons, however, cannot 
adjust successfully to society even 
with help. For the good of the pub- 
lic and themselves, they should be 
institutionalized indefinitely. 

Society has no close control over 
non-parolees during the roughest 
period of adjustment following dis- 
charge. On the other hand, parolees, 
free on a free trial offer, can be re- 
imprisoned not only for technical 
violations, such as failing to report, 
but also if a return to criminal activ- 
ity is indicated. 

Lack of parole often would be lack 
of hope. Parole permits restoration 
of self-respect and human dignity. 

Among those losing their best 
“second chance” if there were no 
parole would be many inmates who 
are not dangerous public enemies. 
Some are first offenders. Many are 
victims of intemperance, evil asso- 
ciates or economic pressures. They 
may be products of squalid areas 


where temptation to lawlessness 
abounds. 
Parolees should be carefully 


selected, not on the basis of leniency 
or reward or just to get men out of 
overcrowded prisons, but on the 
basis of complete and reliable infor- 
mation concerning the prisoner, his 
background and the situation that 
will confront him on release. Men 
should be automatically considered 
for parole, but parole should not be 
automatically granted. Taking the 
nation as a whole, about one-third of 
parole applications are approved. 
Full-time, non-political, profes- 
sionally-competent parole boards 
protected by civil service are needed. 
About five-eighths of the jurisdic- 
tions now have them. Governors, 


attorneys general or supreme court 
justices, who are paroling author- 
ities in about one-third of the states, 
usually are too busy to be saddled 
with this additional burden. Parole 
should not be looked upon as a 
minor, incidental function that can 
be taken care of by a state official in 
odd moments. Institutional parole 
boards, used in a few states, some- 
times consider institutional require- 
ments above the needs of the men. 

The institution and parole must 
be part of one process. The work 
of the psychiatric clinic, receiving 
station, social worker in the institu- 
tion, prison officials, parole board 
and parole officers should be closely 
coordinated. 

Parole officers must be well- 
trained, especially in social sciences, 
and be free from politics. Their case 
loads should be light enough to per- 
mit close personal contacts with 
parolees. Paroles requiring only post 
card reports can be dangerous free- 
dom. Volunteer parole officers usu- 
ally have proved unsatisfactory. 

These prisoners outside prison 
walls should be kept out only as long 
as considered safe. Revocation of 
parole can be ordered on grounds 
that would not warrant bringing 
formal criminal charges against a 
person who had been completely 
discharged. 

Parole boards should have wide 
discretion in terminating sentences. 
Sanford Bates, commissioner of in- 
stitutions and agencies, New Jersey, 
and former director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, says it is unfair 
and unrealistic, in the light of spe- 
cialization, to expect judges to be 
huge successes as human scientists 
and the same time experts in law, 
even though some have shown re- 
markable ability in both fields. 

It may require weeks — even 
months—of careful observation in an 
institution to determine most nearly 
what a man’s sentence should be. 
Also, some prisoners undergo impor- 
tant changes of attitude after im- 
prisonment. 

Better public appreciation of the 
role of parole will pay. It should be 
looked upon as a normal way of 
terminating a sentence. Kiwanians 
can help push this point. 

“As well say every patient on 
leaving the hospital should be able 
to run a mile, or eat a hearty meal 
of corned beef and cabbage as to say 
a prisoner should be plunged with- 
out preparation from the closest kind 
of confinement in a prison to com- 
plete liberty in a community,” Mr. 
Bates declares. THE END 
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SING-BROTHER SING 


A elub can’t expect 
harmony unless the song leader 
uses ingenuity to 


capture the men’s interest. 


By J. E. THACKREY 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Athens, Ohio 
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_ YEARS AGO a Kiwanis club 
in Colorado had one good broth- 
er who loved to sing but whose voice, 
like the rounded peaks of an ancient, 
much eroded mountain range, had 
long since lost all of the high spots. 
All notes above G on the staff were 
sung in the vicinity of F sharp. You 
don’t mind little things like that in a 
normal voice, but this voice had 
other mountainous attributes. It was 
difficult for this brother to hold a 
stage whisper down to a point where 
it didn’t rattle the cups and saucers. 
He had decibels to discard and, fur- 
thermore, his voice rolled along like 
a box car with one cracked wheel. 
So far as I know he never caught a 
cold. Asa youngster, fresh from the 
cow country and making my first at- 
tempt at song leading, I was stumped. 
Now, after several years experience, 
I find such a problem is simple. 

Theoretically, men fall into two 
groups: those who can sing and those 
who cannot. All Kiwanians fall in 
or near one of these groups. They 
may be further subdivided, however, 
into as many classifications as there 
are members at any given meeting. 
In addition, there are undreamed of 
hybrid blends which spring up due to 
the degree of fusion, or confusion, 
resulting from the seating of these 
classifications around the tables. 
Some clubs find it difficult to chase 
“Three Blind Mice” once around 
without losing at least two of them. 
As one member remarked, “Once 
they take after the farmer’s wife, I 
let ’em go.” Other clubs sing with 
the polish and enthusiasm of a well 
disciplined glee club. 

Somewhere between the two lies a 
pleasant road, through interesting 
meetings and happy experiences, 
down which we may wander care- 
free and content. Once in the mood, 
a club will generally surprise you 
with the enthusiasm with which it 
will participate. The first objective, 
therefore, is to get the group in the 
mood. A good opener for this pur- 
pose is some sort of “vocal contest,” 
or other type of stunt song. By put- 
ting the singing on a competitive 
basis everyone is more likely to join 
in. Try singing one of the well 




























































known songs as a two-part round. 
Numbers 4, 36, 61, 96, 124 or 138 in 
the Kiwanis song book are a few of 
the songs that can be sung in that 
manner. Have the entire club sing 
a verse. Then divide into two 
groups. When the first group is half 
through, start the other group at the 
beginning. Number 151, “Reuben, 
Reuben,” can be sung as a canon. 
Follow the directions in the book or 
start the second part on any meas- 
ure. It can be sung as a three or 
four part canon or as an eight part 
round if you desire. “Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat” can also be sung as 
an eight part round. 

Another good opener for enter- 
taining outsiders is to sing Number 
61, “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
as a two part round, then while the 
melody is fresh in mind, sing the old 
parody, “John Brown’s Flivver Had 
a Puncture in the Tire, and He 
Patched It with a Piece of Chewing 
Gum.” Repeat the song, each time 
substituting an appropriate motion 
for another word: flivver, (cranking 
motion), puncture, (finger jab and 
“sssss”), tire, (pumping motion), 
piece of chewing gum, (stretching 
motion with fingers and teeth). 

It is always an interesting stunt to 
change a song from the major to 
the minor key. Try Number 129, 
“Clementine,” changing the key sig- 
nature to two flats but keep the F 
sharp. Sing some of the verses in 
the minor, in a slow, solemn tempo, 
and the chorus in the major, quick 
time. Number 130, “Jingle Bells,” 
makes a delightful little Russian folk 
song, sung in the minor and adding 
a lusty “Hi!” at the end, the jingling 
glasses representing droshky bells. 

Some songs can be sung simul- 
taneously as a “vocal combat.” Try 
having one-half of the club sing 
Number 61, “Battle Hymn,” while 
the other half sings number 99, “See- 
ing Nellie Home” at the same time. 
“Old Folks at Home” and “Massa’s 
in de Cold, Cold Ground,” “Solomon 
Levi” and “Spanish Cavalier,” and 
the verses of “Swanee River” and 
“Dixie” can be treated in the same 
manner. Another innovation is to 
sing the words of one song to the 
music of another. The words of Ki- 
wanis songs, numbers 7, 11, 12, 15, 
17 and 20 (in some cases the verse 
only) can be sung to the music of 
number 68, “America the Beautiful,” 
or can be interchanged. Try num- 
ber 117 to the tune of 61; 120 to 62; 
131 to 132; 101 to 102; or 96 to 104. 

Parodies of local and/or current 
interest do much to liven up the 
singing program. They should deal 


with a personality or event of gen- 
eral interest and be humorous or 
consoling in content. For the stay- 
at-homes during vacation time try 
number 177 with the following: 


East, west, north, south, wherever 
they may roam, 

I find more satisfaction when I stay 
right here at home. 

There’s no mountain here to cling to, 

For a sea I use a tub, 

But I’m safer in my garden and I’m 
happy in my club. 

Memorize some songs that can be 
sung when meeting away from the 
regular place, where you find your- 
self without books or piano. Know 
the local school songs, the popular 
college songs and the service songs. 
Music for many of these would be 
difficult or impossible to obtain, so 
learn them by rote and teach them to 
the others. 

A definite asset to any club is a 
good accompanist, preferably one 
who can improvise well enough to 
play the songs in the supplement and 
in almost any key. We once had an 
accompanist who knew the differ- 
ence between sharps and flats but 
just couldn’t be bothered. We were 
as likely to sing a song in the minor 


filters between the keys and warps 
them. Sometimes they stick on the 
stroke and sometimes on the re- 
bound, and neither way is good. Im- 
portant tones are frequently missing 
or syncopated, always at inconven- 
ient times. This intermittent, hap- 
hazard effect tickles some of the 
brothers. Have you ever heard 
“Abide With Me” as a laughing 
chorus? I have. 

If you have local talent, use it, 
even though it may backfire. One 
evening one of our pantomime artists 
was acting out the “Tit Willow” song 
from The Mikado as a special num- 
ber. His interpretation called for 
mouthing the words, with fluent 
gestures, but not a sound. One of 
the members thought that his hear- 
ing aid had gone bad, and during the 
process of “catching on” he wrecked 
the party. And sometimes a man 
really doesn’t feel like singing. When 
you see one of the members glower- 
ing around with ulcers streaming 
from both eyes, don’t assume that 
the pill which he plops in his mouth 
is a plant tab for the cultivation of 
his voice. Let him suffer in peace. 

A generous portion of the singing 
program should be “standard” songs 





as not. He could improvise in the 
key of C fairly well, and on those 
occasions when he forgot his glasses, 
which were not infrequent, we sang 
in the key of C. Asa rule, it wasn’t 
even near the right key. On one 
such occasion we were trying to im- 
press a visiting cleric by singing the 
Doxology before being seated. In 
the key of C it was so high that not 
even the waitresses could have 
carried it onatray. As we finished, 
one of the members asked in injured 
tones, “What do you think we are, a 
batch of bobolinks?” 

Another asset is a good piano. Our 
piano at the hotel has a built-in time 
lag. Inadvertently, it also serves as 
a back stop for handfuls of rice at 
wedding receptions. Most of the rice 


with a definite attempt at part sing- 
ing and interpretation. The singing 
of a good male quartet is difficult to 
beat for entertainment, and part 
singing by any group of men is com- 
parable, provided it is done well. 
Rote singing is not difficult and from 
the singing of melodies to the singing 
of parts is a relatively easy step. 
Your program committee will be 
glad to allot time for any plan for 
improving the club singing. 
Arrange to have the members 
seated according to voice range. 
Then select some simple number for 
a starter, such as number 99, “Seeing 
Nellie Home.” Let each section hear 
its part separately and then with the 
melody. There are always a few 
(See SING, BROTHER, SING, page 51) 
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there’s 


a great day 
coming! 


AY DOWN UPON the Mississippi, 

from Canal and Rampart 
Streets to the Vieux Carré and be- 
yond, ten thousand boys and girls ate 
peanuts, popcorn, candy and saw 
circus acts galore. In the shadows of 
giant smokestacks in a great steel- 
mill city in northern Indiana, scores 
of Kiwanians sold roses by the rose 
and by the dozen so that underprivi- 
leged children of their city might 
know the beauties of a summer 
camp, good health and recreation 
facilities they had not known before. 
Far to the east, in upstate New York, 
a grueling twelve-hour radio auction 
was conducted, selling everything 
from bathtubs to baby buggies, rais- 
ing thousands of dollars for addi- 
tional services to youth. North of 
our great unfortified boundary, 
hard-working Canadians sold sixteen 
thousand boxes of apples, at a dollar 
net for each—all to be spent for 
needy boys and girls. In the “City 
of the Angels,” far to the west, Ki- 
wanians rallied to save the life of a 
little child, making real the beauty of 





NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY 


SATURDAY rd 
SEPTEMBER 2 3 


SPONSORED BY 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL and 
The NATIONAL KIDS’ DAY FOUNDATION, Inc. 


“CHILD BY CHILD WE BUILD OUR NATION” 


By A. E. BUCK 


Trustee, Kiwanis International 
Member, Board of Directors, 
National Kids’ Day Foundation 


their city’s name. From north, south, 
east and west, thousands of Kiwan- 
ians in more than 1200 clubs united 
to make last year’s observance of 
National Kids’ Day a spectacular 
success. 

After the successful experience of 
last year, which was, after all, a trial 
attempt, it is obvious that the Na- 
tional Kids’ Day celebration this year 
will reach even greater proportions. 
The date set is September 23. Ki- 
wanis International and the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation are again 
uniting to stage a most comprehen- 
sive, continent-wide publicity cam- 
paign. The Foundation will furnish 
the resources and Kiwanis will fur- 
nish the manpower. Kiwanian Jim- 
mie Fidler, president of the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation, ‘is working on 
plans for not one, but four national 


If your club hasn‘t 


network radio shows. Beginning on 
Wednesday night prior to National 
Kids’ Day, it is planned that a differ- 
ent network will carry an entirely 
different radio show each night until 
the final roundup broadcast from 
Burbank on Saturday night. During 
each of the thirty-minute radio pro- 
grams, noted radio commentators, 
entertainers and stars of stage and 
screen will pay tribute to National 
Kids’ Day. The millions of radio 
listeners will be urged to support 
local Kiwanis clubs in their fund- 
raising programs and activities on 
behalf of needy boys and girls. 

Otis Shepard again designed our 
National Kids’ Day poster. He is one 
of the world’s finest poster artists 
and head of art and production for 
the William Wrigley Company. Al- 

(See GREAT DAY page 48) 


begun preparing for National 
Kids’ Day, you ought to get busy. September 23 is 
the date this year, and hundreds of clubs are already working 


to make the event bigger and better than before. 
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If your club is looking for a worthwhile 


conservation activity, consider establishing 


a sanctuary where wild birds and animals can live 


without danger of extermination by civilization. 





By ADELE ERISMAN 


T A PARTY the other night I was 
having an exuberant discussion 
with my host about his ninety-acre 
farm when he suddenly asked, “Just 
what is a wildlife sanctuary, any- 
way?” I told him as well as I could, 
whereupon he announced with all 
the wonder of a small child who has 
just been presented with a bicycle he 
longed for but never hoped to own, 
“Why then I have a sanctuary here!” 
And he did. 

Webster, in a singularly pleasant 
definition, calls a sanctuary “a place 
consecrated to some god or gods as a 
grove or an enclosure containing a 
temple, shrines, etc.; a sacred and in- 
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violable asylum; a place of refuge.” 
That’s it. A quarter-acre of brush on 
the edge of town, an abandoned farm 
at the end of nowhere, or a thou- 
sand-square-mile state park can be 
all equally sanctuaries for wildlife— 
and for man. 

We know how to improve almost 
any piece of land for wildlife. But an 
ideal sanctuary should be a micro- 
cosm containing all the animals and 
plants native to the region. And de- 
veloping such a microcosm can be a 
year-round, very exciting project, 
for we can expect to produce mir- 
acles. 

As a guiding principle we must 
keep in mind that all wild animals 
need places where they can build 
their homes, hide from their enemies, 
bathe, preen and play, travel, hunt 


and show off, make love, raise their 
young, feed, sleep and drink—all 
reasonably free of human interfer- 
ence and that of domestic animals. 
The more such places we can provide 
the more wildlife there will be to do 
these things. Often we can name the 
animals we want and then attract 
them where we want them simply 
by providing their known food, wa- 
ter and cover requirements. And this 
can be done on land that is not 
needed for any other purpose, or fre- 
quently on land that is being used 
for something else at the same time. 

Within a good, man-developed, 
moderate-sized inland wildlife sanc- 
tuary we might have a marshy area 
with muskrat dens; a pond large 
enough for a pair of wood duck, a 
great blue heron and a pair of black 
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duck to nest; a brush-lined stream 
for raccoon and mink with soft wet 
spots for woodcock to probe for 
worms; a stretch of woodland with 
trees of all kinds and ages and plenty 
of den trees for owls and coons and 
woodpeckers and flying squirrels and 
crested flycatchers, with under- 
growth for thrushes and sunny open- 
ings for grouse. An old apple orchard 
would attract bluebirds and sparrow 
hawks (this would be supplemented 
with birdhouses in the open for tree 
swallows and more bluebirds); a 
stretch of thicket with tender 
branched aspen and maple, alder and 


a place 
O 


refuge 


apple would give browse to deer and 
rabbit and harbor songbird nests; a 
clover patch and rock piles would 
provide for woodchucks; plenty of 
berry bearing shrubs and vines 
would bring birds and skunks and 
foxes; a grassy area would attract 
meadowlarks, bobolinks, various 
sparrows and all the other grass as- 
sociation species. 

There’d be fencerows with grape 
and thorn and viburnum, some culti- 
vated garden areas with soft, rich, 
wormy soil; bare gravelly spots for 
quail to sunbathe and dry their 
feathers; evergreens spotted here 
and there for cover and grouse 
roosts. And then some people to en- 
joy it all and watch what happens. 
There’d be trails for them to walk 
along without getting lost or disturb- 
ing the animals. The trails would be 
marked with labels to point out an 
especially fine clump of maidenhair 
or gentian or ladyslipper, an unusual 
tree or shrub, the location of a nest 
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in winter, or to illustrate soil-build- 
ing on a lichen-covered rock, nature 
healing, man-induced erosion, etc. 

We have found that all soil con- 
servation practices are incidentally 
helpful to wildlife (with the excep- 
tion of drainage, which is seldom 
justified). This is because they usu- 
ally create more “edge.” Biologists 
used the word “ecotone” instead of 
“edge” to describe the vegetated zone 
between two different kinds of hab- 
itat where most animals live. It is the 
transition area between fields and 
woods and streams—the hedgerow, 
the shrubby woodland border, the 
streambank, the contoured field cut 
up into strips of different crops. To 
show how important this “edge” is 
to wildlife, it may occupy only five 
per cent of a total farm acreage and 
harbor sixty per cent of the total 
wildlife population on the farm. 

How to make more “edge” then? 
Even in our back yards we can do it, 
taking into account the kind of coun- 
try around us. As a rule we will find 
that more shrubs and evergreens 
are needed to vary the pattern 
whether we are surrounded by fields, 
gardens, woods or, more fortunately, 
water. Occasionally we may have to 
clear land to make openings. 

On most places it will be necessary 
to put up signs to mark our boun- 
daries and try to hinder illegal tres- 
pass. The state game laws may 
specify certain spacing and wording. 
We should have a copy of the laws 
anyway, for they will concern us in 
many ways. 

Our next consideration will be the 
woodland, if we have one. Livestock 
grazing, fire and clean-cutting are 
the greatest enemies of the trees. 
Simply eliminating these three will 
improve the wood and wildlife crops 
immeasurably. Fence has been called 


the greatest single tool of the con- 
servationist. 

Where forest reproduction is fast, 
as it is in ungrazed woods in the 
Northeast, selective cutting will be 
necessary as a thinning out process 
to reduce competition and to let in 
some sunlight. Originally sunny 
openings were made by dead or dy- 
ing trees. These are lacking in typical 
second-growth even stands. We may 
have to create them ourselves with 
cutting or girdling. Girdling is a good 
trick when large overshadowing, 
valueless trees are thus killed and 
left standing to make homes for hole 
inhabitating species. Selective cut- 
ting will insure diversity of tree spe- 
cies which, in turn, prevents bad in- 
sect attack. It’s a single species 
woodland that invites insect devas- 
tation just as a potato field is a pas- 
ture for potato bugs. For advice and 
help we call in the state forester and 
a biologist from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service who will be qualified to 
consider the animal life of the forest 
along with the vegetable. Not all for- 
esters are so equipped, though they 
are coming round fast to an under- 
standing that biologic balance means 
more board feet and less chemical 
spraying. 

We'll have help along our way, too, 
from nature’s own sanctuary build- 
ers: the hole-digging woodchuck 
whose excavations are used by rab- 
bit, skunk, fox and even pheasant 
and who harms nothing where land 
is not under cultivation; the cavity- 
drilling woodpeckers upon whose 
penchant for boring holes in dead 
wood depends the survival of other 
woodland hole-nesting species from 
tiny wrens and flying squirrels to 
wood duck and some owls. 

In large, well watered areas it is 
(See PLACE OF REFUGE page 54) 





























Treasure Island, 
reviewed this month by 
Jimmie Fidler, is 

such an outstanding 
children’s classic 

that we are featuring it 
beyond the usual “To 


See Or Not To See.” 








Early in the picture, Blind Pew hands the infamous black spot 


to Captain Billy Bones. This action takes place at the inn which Jim 
Hawkins operates to support his widowed mother. 
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By JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Hollywood, California 


HANKS TO Walt Disney, whose 
yee is a guarantee of whole- 
some and superlative motion pic- 
tures, I spent a thoroughly delightful 
hour and a half under the magic 
spell of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. 

It is indeed a pleasure to recom- 
mend this enthralling fantasy of 
pirates, buried treasure and high ad- 
venture to young and old alike. 
Disney departs from the cartoon field 
to bring this, his first all-live-action 
presentation, to the screen. How- 


At the left, Squire Trelawney, Doctor 
Livesey and Jim Hawkins plan their 
treasure hunt after Jim discovered the 
chart which brought death to many men. 


ever, he utilizes his proven talents in 
the field of fairy tales for both chil- 
dren and adults in the casting of 
the memorable characters, and in 
capturing the ancient atmosphere of 
England, ‘where the filming took 
place. 

Little Bobby Driscoll is perfect as 
the adventurous young Jim Hawkins, 
but it is Robert Newton as the 
rascally Long John Silver who 
carries off the histrionic honors. His 
broad gestures, rolling eyes and 
slurred delivery are combined to 
make this unregenerate rogue one 
of the most delightful villains of 
screen history. Newton’s mastery of 
the difficult technique of pantomime 
in bringing the one-legged pirate 
(See TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE page 46) 
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Left, Long John Silver and Jim Hawkins 
sight Treasure Island from aboard the 
ship “Hispaniola.” Top left, Jim kills 
the villain Israel Hands during an ex- 
citing search for fabulous’ treasure. 
Top right, Jim Hawkins, who has been 
wounded, is saved from death by faith- 
ful Long John Silver. Above, in the 
treasure cave, survivors of the “His- 
paniola” view the dazzling wealth that 
has been guarded by Ben Gunn, an old 
sailor. Below left, hapless Ben Gunn 
as he looks in the movie version of 
Stevenson’s literary classic. Gunn was 
marooned by Captain “Flint. Below, 
the picture ends as Long John Silver 
bids goodbye to Jim. This exciting movie, 
filmed in Technicolor, is a wholesome, 
handsome Walt Disney treat for the kids. 
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Canada’s recent 
growth is due in part 
to her wise policy 

of increasing incentive 


through tax reduction. 


By PHIL GLANZER 


oon INCREASING needs of govern- 
ment in this fateful year of the 
midcentury are nowhere more strik- 
ingly evident than in the United 
States. With taxation at a high peak, 
there appears to be no surcease in 
sight for the beleaguered taxpayer— 
but rather the expectation of addi- 
tional and more onerous financial 
burdens. 

This situation appears almost uni- 
versal, until we look northward to 
the Dominion of Canada. There, 
taxation has been steadily reduced 
each year up to and including 1949. 
This year the average Canadian tax- 
payer will pay $156.83 in taxes to the 
Dominion government, compared 
with $167.64 last year and $187.39 the 
year before that. 

For ten years Canadians have 
been enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. Unemployment has until this 
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year been practically non-existent, 
and wages, salaries and profits are 
higher than ever before. The cost of 
living has risen, too, but it has not 
reached the dizzy heights attained in 
the United States. 

Canadian Finance Minister Doug- 
las Abbott recently declared that 
industrial output in Canada in 1949 
was seventy per cent over prewar 
and increasing faster than in any 
other country in the world. He 
forecast that another slight increase 
in production volume would occur in 
1950. On top of that, the rate of 
capital investment in Canada is the 
highest in the world today. 

In 1949 United States industrial 
production declined eight per cent 
while that of Canada increased two 
per cent. In fact, Canada’s increase 
in industrial output in the past 
twelve years was seventy-one per 


cent compared to the United States 
increase of fifty-six per cent for the 
same period. 

Canada’s exports reached a peak 
of $3,120,000,000 last year. A fall in 
overseas exports of about $300,000,- 
000 during the past two years has 
been more than offset by an increase 
of $500,000,000 in exports to the 
United States. Canada’s imports are 
running at the rate of about $2,750,- 
000,000 compared with $1,500,000,000 
in 1946. 

Canadians are saving $45,840,000 a 
year in interest on the national debt 
as the result of four straight sur- 
pluses chalked up for the past four 
years. Between March 31, 1945 and 
March 31, 1950 the national debt has 
been reduced $1,756,325,297 and now 
stands at $11,665,080,152. With a 
budget surplus of $20,000,000 ex- 
pected in the fiscal year ahead, there 
will be a further reduction of this 
debt. 

The Canadian fiscal year just 
closed with a surplus of $11,000,000. 
A major factor in making this pic- 
ture of robust health possible was 
the devaluation of the Canadian dol- 
lar last September—and which has 
done much to improve the country’s 
trading position. Canada’s gold and 
dollar reserves, at a low of $461,000,- 
000 in December 1949, had climbed 
to $1,204,200,000 by March 1950. 

Last year was the big bonanza 
year for Canadian taxpayers. With 
reductions in taxes coming along 
regularly each year following the 
war, the individual income taxpayer 
came into his own in 1949 as his re- 
quired contributions were slashed 
with a liberal hand. The full effect 
of this tax reduction will not be felt 
until 1951 as it did not take effect 
until after the first quarter of 1949 
had passed. 

If the average Canadian taxpayer 
was a happy man after the 1949 bud- 
get address, this exuberance was 
somewhat subdued when Finance 
Minister Abbott brought down the 
new $2,430,000,000 budget last March. 
This time there were no changes in 
taxes on personal incomes, liquor, 
tobacco, cosmetics or succession 
duties. For business there were a 
number of scattered tax concessions 
and sales taxes were reduced on a 
number of household commodities. 

One move warmly welcomed by 
many businesses was the extension 
of income tax exemptions favoring 
small companies. On earnings less 
than $10,000, the tax is now ten per 
cent instead of thirty-three per cent 
as formerly. In 1949 this concession 
was not allowed to more than one 
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firm in a controlled group. Now it 
is applicable to all firms in a group 
unless there is related ownership of 
seventy per cent or more of the com- 
mon stock. 

The 1950 budget also provides that 
an amount equal to any dividends 
declared by a company may be put 
into capital from earnings by paying 
a flat fifteen per cent tax without it 
being subject to further income taxa- 
tion if it should be distributed by 
winding up the company some time 
in the future. Canadian mining and 
petroleum corporations, too, are glad 
of the Ottawa action in extending 
special deductions for an additional 
year for tax purposes on the search 
for new mining and petroleum prop- 
erties as well as writing off deep- 
test oil wells. Elimination of double 
taxation on oil royalties distributed 
through a trustee is similarly re- 
garded as a step in the right direction 
and a considerable incentive to west- 
ern oil operations. 

The change in attitude which the 
budget has shown toward the per- 
sonal income tax field has resulted 
from a number of vital considera- 
tions which the Canadian govern- 
ment has been preparing for. In 
Canada, as in the United States, the 
“social security” cry is strident and 
far-reaching. As Douglas Abbott 
told his fellow citizens, schemes for 
greatly expanding social security are 
definitely out unless Canadians are 
prepared to pay higher taxes. Old- 
age pensions, family allowances and 
unemployment insurance will cost 
Canada $457,000,000 this year. Health 
insurance will involve an outlay of 
$40,000,000 more. 

Another important factor which 
the government must consider is the 
need for strong national defense 
measures so that Canada may play 
her full part in the Atlantic Pact and 
be able to stand with the United 
States on this continent against any 
possible aggression. Canadian de- 
fense this year will cost $425,000,000. 
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These amounts may seem small in 
comparison with the astronomical 
figures which customarily appear in 
United States government balance 
sheets; but remember, there are only 
14,000,000 people in Canada—barely 
twice the population of New York 
City. When reviewed from that 
angle, the figures take on new mean- 
ing and the implications assume a 
new perspective. 

This year the Canadian budget has 
assumed a sort of “in-between” 
character. Business has levelled off 
at a fairly high rate, following a 
similar trend in the United States, 
and the Canadian government ex- 
pects it to continue for the next year. 

Indeed, business across the whole 
Canadian landscape shows an en- 
couraging picture with only one or 
two dull spots. Employment which 
took a drop during the first quarter 
of the year is improving rapidly. 
There has been, as Finance Minister 
Abbott has noted in his budget 
speech, a moderate increase in un- 
employment in certain seasonal oc- 
cupations in some areas, notably the 
Maritimes and British Columbia, but 
the current total of unemployment is 
only about 370,000. 

The Canadian economy shows ad- 
ditional signs of rosy health. Steel 
mills are booked solid through the 
end of the second quarter and see 
little easing of demand until toward 
the end of the year. Auto produc- 
tion and sales were never higher. 
Oil activity in western Canada 
presents a success saga in itself. A 
total of $150,000,000 will be spent on 
developments in this field this year, 
as against $100,000,000 a year ago. 
Canadian gold mining production 
levels continue to improve as also 
does base metals production. News- 
print production is currently running 
at only twenty per cent to thirty per 
cent below capacity despite a cut in 
sterling area purchases. Construc- 
tion is also standing up well with 
new government, municipal and cor- 
poration bond sales up thirty-nine 
per cent over a year ago. Bank 
savings deposits continue at a high 
level. 

How has Canada been able to 
make such an outstanding industrial 
achievement? More to the point— 
how has she been able to reduce both 
personal income and luxury taxes at 
the same time while in the United 
States, the power plant of democratic 
production, these same taxes have 
remained at a high level? 

There is no single answer to these 
questions, for a number of factors 
have combined to make this unique 








situation possible. First and fore- 
most is probably the fact that Can- 
ada, during the years in which she 
stood at the side of the United King- 
dom against a common foe, became, 
in truth, a nation in every sense of 
the term. Mighty as the production 
feats of the United States certainly 
were during the war years, those of 
Canada, in proportion to population, 
were undeniably greater. During 
the period 1939-45, the Dominion 
performed real miracles on the pro- 
duction front—and Canadians, who 
had previously had a tendency to- 
ward a sort of subconscious inferior- 
ity complex, suddenly realized their 
importance in the world at large. 

With the end of the war and the 
return to peacetime pursuits, Can- 
adian factories and plants kept up 
the pace. The country became richer 
than it had ever been, although liv- 
ing costs made an abrupt climb. 

With judicious administration of 
resulting larger revenues by the fed- 
eral government, it became possible 
as time went on to reduce taxation, 
which had necessarily become sub- 
stantial during the war years. Too, 
the long-in-office Liberal govern- 
ment, which had promised Can- 
adians such reductions as a reward 
for once again returning it to office, 
held fast to its word. This, in itself, 
brings forth a side picture which is 
of more than passing interest. 

Canadian statesmen have, with one 
or two notable exceptions, never 
been of the spell-binding type. Few 
have stood out in the public eye in the 
same way that FDR and Churchill 
have done in their respective coun- 
tries. Rather, they have invariably 
been astute, well-experienced ex- 
ecutive types who would look com- 
pletely at home in any company 
board room, men who usually have a 
natural, yet cautious, business sense. 
This has been particularly true of 
Canadian finance ministers, includ- 
ing both The Honorable L. J. Ilsley 
and his able successor, the youthful 
Douglas Abbott. 

Despite the criticism which is the 
inevitable lot of those occupying this 
not-too-popular government post, 
most Canadians will readily agree 
that these men have known where 
the country was going, the minimum 
amount required to permit it to 
reach its desired goal, and that they 
have kept government finances on a 
sane and sensible footing at all times. 

And Canada is still a relatively 
youthful nation. It is only since the 
twentieth century that her latent 
industrial power has shown its full 
potentiality. THE END 
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T HE POLICE CAR screeched to a stop 
and two officers climbed out. 
One of them turned his flashlight 
on the twisted mass of wreckage, 
wrapped around a big tree, that had 
been a powerful motor car a few 
minutes before. 

“Looks like a job for the coroner,” 
he said. “No one got out of that 
alive!” 

But he was wrong. The driver by 
some miracle had staggered from 
the wreckage apparently unhurt ex- 
cept for cuts and bruises. The officers 
found him wandering along the road 
a few yards away, dazed, glassy- 
eyed, unable to talk coherently. 

He showed definite signs of being 
under the influence. But he protested 
thickly that he had not had a drop 
to drink. 

“Okay, we'll give you a chance to 
prove it,’ one of the officers told 
him. 

He pulled out a small, cylindrical 
mailing tube, removed a cap and 
pulled out a rubber balloon and tube 
assembly. He prepared the instru- 
ment for use with a few quick mo- 
tions. 

“If you want to blow into this 


Using the Intoximeter, 

a patrolman times the chemical 

reaction that will tell him whether 

the suspect in this posed photograph has 
been drinking. Alcohol in the 

breath sample causes a color 

change in the portable instrument. 


between drunk drivers and those who act tipsy because 


4 they have suffered serious physical injury. 


balloon, we'll soon tell whether 
you’re drunk or not,” he told the 
suspect. 

As the man’s breath filled the 
little balloon, the officer watched the 
instrument while his companion kept 
an eye on the second hand of his 
watch. 

The device showed the driver had 
no alcohol in his blood. Instead of 
trundling him off to jail, the police 
sent him to a hospital, where an ex- 
amination proved that he was suffer- 
ing from a fractured skull. Had he 
not received prompt medical atten- 
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the breath of Death 


The Intoximeter helps police distinguish 





tion, he might have become a vital 
statistic. 

The compact little gadget with the 
balloon, which has played such an 
important role in our drama, is the 
Intoximeter, a chemical test device 
perfected by Glenn C. Forrester of 
Niagara Falls, New York, and first 
put to use in police field work in 
1947. 

It gives police officers, for the first 
time, something they have yearned 
to own—an on-the-spot test that 
tells them in a few minutes whether 
or not a suspect has been imbibing 
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too freely. If our accident victim, in- 
troduced above, had been intoxi- 
cated, the Intoximeter would have 
tipped off the officers, and he would 
have gone to jail. Later, if he con- 
tested the charge, the little mailing 
tube would come back to point a 
damning finger at him in court, 
backed up by the testimony of a 
chemical expert. 

And while getting evidence on the 
spot that will hold up in court is of 
outstanding value—one out of every 
five drivers involved in fatal acci- 
dents has been drinking—it is also 
a humanitarian means of determin- 
ing when people involved in acci- 
dents have not been drinking. Un- 
doubtedly many persons accused of 
over-indulgence in alcohol are actu- 
ally critically ill or injured. In a 
study on alcoholism made by Dr. 
W. W. Jetter, resident pathologist 
at Buffalo City Hospital, of 1150 
cases admitted to the hospital and 
diagnosed before admission as suf- 
fering from acute alcoholism, 150 
were not only free from the influence 
of alcohol but did not show the 
slightest evidence of any in their 
blood. Instead they were victims of 
such conditions as barbital and 
paraldehyde poisoning, heart ail- 
ments, concussions, skull fractures, 
diabetes and uremia. 

Chemical tests for measuring alco- 
hol in the blood are not exactly new. 
They were used as long as a dozen 
years ago in a number of communi- 
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ties; and one breath analysis device 
has come into widespread use in the 
last few years. Where they have 
been used they have generally 
helped to put a curb on drunk driv- 
ing, and convictions have been 
higher than where such tests are not 
used. 

But there have been drawbacks. 
Either the devices were not rugged 
or portable enough to be _ toted 
around by police officers or they did 
not preserve a sample for laboratory 
analysis. Where blood or other fluid 
samples were taken, a physician had 
to be on hand. 

The Intoximeter overcomes these 
problems. It measures only eight 
inches long and two inches in di- 
ameter, and a police officer can carry 
it in his pocket. It gives him an im- 
mediate check, through a color test, 
on whether or not a driver is in- 
toxicated. And it preserves a sample 
that can be examined later by an 
expert chemist in the laboratory. 
The device is easy to operate and an 
officer can learn to use it in a few 
hours time. 

While the Intoximeter is important 
for sorting out the drunk drivers, it 
has even greater value because it 
clears the fellow who may have all 
the symptoms and still be suffering 
from some serious illness or injury. 

A man may have a flushed face, 
dilated pupils, and the thick speech 
of a drunk and instead be suffering 
from poisoning, heart ailment, con- 





The Intoximeter preserves part of each breath sample 
so that laboratory experts such as this police official 
can determine later the exact degree of intoxication. 


cussion, diabetes or other illness. 
Even the odor of alcohol on his 
breath is no sure sign that he is 
drunk, for one drink may smell as 
strongly as a goodly number. 

Without any sort of measuring 
gauge, the enforcement officer is on 
the spot when he makes an arrest, 
particularly if it is at the scene of 
a bad accident. He has to make his 
decision on the basis of how the 
driver looks and acts, how he talks; 
a diagnosis that even a doctor would 
hesitate to undertake without scien- 
tific aids. If he guesses wrong, he 
may be signing the driver’s death 
certificate. 

There have been many cases of 
mistaken diagnosis with tragic re- 
sults. A California woman with an 
alcoholic breath is a good example. 
She was involved in an accident, 
pronounced drunk and taken to jail. 
She died there of a skull fracture 
suffered in the crash. In Michigan 
a man was picked up as a drunk and 
put in jail overnight to sober up. He 
died in his cell, and an examination 
brought out that he was the victim 
of a heart attack. 

The Intoximeter helps the police 
avoid such mistakes in judging a 
suspect’s condition. If the color of a 
purple chemical in one of the Intoxi- 
meter tubes is still strong after 
eighty seconds of exposure to the 
breath of the person being tested, 
and he seems intoxicated, the officer 
gets medical help for him in a hurry 
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for it’s a safe bet that he is sick or 
injured. The Intoximeter was in- 
vented somewhat by accident. For- 
rester, a Ph.D. from the University 
of Michigan, and a chemist of long 
experience, was in Flint, Michigan 
one day back in the early ’30’s when 
he noticed a persistent odor of sol- 
vents in the air near one of the big 
automotive plants. 


Courrosrry got the better of him, and 
he asked the plant executives about 
it. They told him that thousands of 
dollars worth of materials were be- 
ing lost into the air from spray 
booths where automobile bodies 
were lacquered. 

“We've tried every way we know 
of to recover the materials eco- 
nomically, but everything has been 
a failure,” they told him. 

The problem interested Forrester. 
He went back to his laboratory and 
did a lot of experimenting. Finally 
he hit upon a composition which 
would absorb such vapors. Then he 
went to work in the laboratories 
of one of the automobile companies 
to test the practicability of his ma- 
terial. 

Just about the time he had the 
proof he needed, other finishes began 
to replace lacquers as automobile 
finishes. The problem of recovering 
the solvents faded out of the picture. 

Forrester had his interesting 
chemical composition but no use for 
it. One day he mentioned its proper- 
ties to a fellow chemist. 

“Why don’t you make it up in 
pellets so I can use one to absorb 
the odor of alcohol when I come 
home with a few drinks under my 
belt?” his friend asked facetiously. 

“You've given me the germ of an 
idea,” Forrester said. 

Perhaps, he reasoned, he could 
work out a device for detection and 
measurement of alcohol in cases 
where people were suspected of be- 
ing intoxicated. A bit of preliminary 
investigation disclosed that police 
officials were lukewarm to the prac- 
ticability of such measurements, but 
he decided to work something out 
anyway. 

“The proposition intrigued me as 
an amusing diversion,” he says, “so 
I made a crude instrument in my 
spare time to try it out.” 

The device was designed so a 
breath sample could pass through 
it in such a manner that the alcohol 
in the breath would be absorbed 
by his patented composition. A 
chemist could recover and measure 
the sample and accurately determine 
the percentage of alcohol in the 


pulmonary blood of the person 
tested. 

At this time the Buffalo Police 
Department was organizing a scien- 
tific staff, and the police commis- 
sioner agreed to try Forrester’s 
“baby” in some field tests. During 
these trials something happened that 
caused the officers to look at the in- 
strument as a serious scientific de- 
vice rather than an amusing play- 
thing to try out on drunks. 

One dark night there was a bad 
two-car accident, and Buffalo officers 
were called to the scene. The driver 
of one car was dead, but the operator 
of the other was apparently not bad- 
ly hurt. He gave every outward sign 
of being under the influence of al- 
cohol, and, when an accident in- 
vestigation squad arrived, the officers 
decided to try the Intoximeter on 
him. 

The tubes containing the breath 
sample were taken to Forrester’s 
laboratory for checkup. The results 
made the enforcement officers blink 
with astonishment; chemical analysis 
of the breath sample revealed no 
alcohol. Later it was found that the 
man was suffering from severe 
shock. 

While the breath sample captured 
in Forrester’s instrument would 
prove whether or not a person was 
intoxicated, time was consumed 
while the sample was sent to a 
laboratory for checking. And, if a 
suspect was in a serious condition 
from some other cause, he might 
readily be a neat listing in the obitu- 
ary column by the time the report 
came back. So he set about to devise 
an on-the-spot test for police to give. 

After much trial and error, he 
worked out a fool-proof visual test 
that would give a close estimate of 
alcohol in a suspect’s blood in less 
than two minutes time. 


As Finatty perfected, the Intoxi- 
meter gives police officers a double 
check. It has two sets of tubes which 
perform two tests simultaneously. 
One, fitted with a porous glass plug, 
retains a purple fluid which is 
bleached out by alcohol vapors in 
the breath. This gives the officer his 
on-the-spot answer. If the color per- 
sists after eighty seconds he knows 
that alcoholic influence is negligible 
or absent; but if the _ solution 
bleaches out within that time, the 
policeman can be sure he has a 
drunk on his hands. 

The other two tubes hold chemi- 
cals which measure the amount of 
breath passing through and absorb 
the alcohol in it for analysis later 





by an expert chemist. His testimony 
is available in court if needed. 

The drunk driver problem is more 
serious than most people realize. Ac- 
cording to the National Safety Coun- 
cil, twenty per cent of all drivers 
involved in a fatal accident have 
been drinking. A special test of 270 
injured drivers in Evanston, Illinois 
and vicinity showed that almost half 
had been drinking, and twenty-five 
per cent had consumed enough to 
impair their ability. 

Yet without scientific evidence to 
back up their opinions, the police 
have a tough, uphill fight in combat- 
ing the problem and in getting con- 
victions. When cases get to court it 
is the opinion of the police officer 
against the word of the accused. 

When the Intoximeter was intro- 
duced into police work in 1947, its 
use was at first limited to two out- 
standing state police organizations— 
Michigan and Delaware—and to a 
couple of cities. 

During the first six months the de- 
vice was used by the Michigan State 
Police, arrests for driving under the 
influence increased thirty per cent 
and convictions went up forty-five 
per cent in comparison with the 
same period of the preceding year. 
Pleas of “not guilty” were made in 
less than five per cent of the cases, 
and convictions were obiained in all 
but one of the cases that went to 
trial. 

At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, where 
the Intoximeter was put into use in 
1948 by the public safety department 
of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, 104 persons were tested 
during the year. Three were defi- 
nitely not under the influence of 
alcohol. 

Proving that you can’t fool the 
Intoximeter was the case of one sus- 
pect tested at Oak Ridge. The man 
claimed to be a diabetic, and, at his 
request, was also given a blood test 
by his own doctor. The results of 
the blood test double-checked the 
findings of the Intoximeter of a .22 
per cent saturation. He drew a con- 
viction for driving under the 
influence. 

Another driver, stopped by the 
Oak Ridge officers, handed them his 
keys when they mentioned the test, 
saying, “Okay, I’ve had too much to 
drink.” 

Chemical tests are rather widely 
accepted in the courts as evidence 
when properly conducted. But in 
most instances the test must be taken 
voluntarily by the suspect. How- 
ever, many drunks, their senses 

(See BREATH OF DEATH page 47) 
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Tue Kiwanis Club of Vancouver, British Columbia is 
proud of its nine active father-son memberships. 


An vunvusuat inter-club gimmick has been worked out 
by Kiwanians in Division Fourteen of the Pacific-North- 
west District. Two hundred chickens are being sent 
from club to club. At each place the birds are fattened 
for the big day when they will be fed to Kiwanis fam- 
ilies at an inter-club picnic. Several neighboring clubs 
that are not in Division Fourteen will also attend the 
affair, which is being planned by the Kiwanis Club of 
Newberg, Oregon. 


Corwie E. Roacu, past International trustee, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Business Ad- 
ministration from James Millikin University at Decatur, 
Illinois. Corwine’s boy graduated from this institution 
at the same time his dad received the honorary degree. 

Corwine, who was forced to leave the International 
Board of Trustees because of illness and subsequently 
had a leg amputation, has a legion of friends throughout 
Kiwanis. 


Many ovurttets of the Mutual Broadcasting System are 
carrying the performances of Kiwanis-sponsored choral 
groups on Sunday evenings. This program series, 
which began June 18, will end on September 10. The 
following musical groups are taking part in the Kiwanis 
broadcasts: Burbank (California) Senior High School 
Choir; Union-Endicott (New York) High School Choir; 
Princeton-Athens (West Virginia) Vesper Choir; Al- 
toona (Pennsylvania) Kiwanis Choir; Battle Creek 
(Michigan) High School a Cappella Choir; Manatee River 
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(Florida) Choral Group; Columbus (Ohio) Boychoir; 
The Boston (Massachusetts) Barber Shoppers; Chicago 
Heights (Illinois) Kiwanis Chorus; Boys Town (Neb- 
raska) Choir; Glendale (California) Kiwanis Chorus; 
Woonsocket (Rhode Island) Civic Chorus; and the 
Graduate a Cappella Choir of Olney (Pennsylvania) 
High School. 

For further information about this concert series, 
contact the manager of your local radio station. 


AwortHer Kiwanis peace marker has been dedicated. 
The latest one, at Nelway, British Columbia, was spon- 
sored by the eighteen clubs of Divisions Six and Eight 
in the Pacific-Northwest District. The dedication at- 
tracted more than 1400 people. 

International Trustee Don. E. Engdahl from Spokane, 
Washington, the main speaker, praised the good work 
Kiwanis has done in setting up peace markers along the 
boundary between Canada and the United States. He 
also suggested application of the peace marker idea to 
other parts of the world. 


“Do you suppose,” asked Don, “that if we could place 
peace markers—supported by buoys, if you please— 
across the waters of the Pacific, we would be forced to 
spend untold billions of dollars building mighty for- 
tresses in Alaska and along the Arctic Circle?” 

Also taking part in the dedication ceremonies were: 
Dr. C. C. Wendle, lieutenant governor, Division Eight; 
Richard Palmer, president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Nelson, British Columbia; A. V. Shanks, president of 
the Kiwanis Club of Newport, Washington; and Gilman 
Rolstad, district governor. THE END 





These two photographs give some idea of the pageantry which accompanied the dedication of the new Kiwanis peace marker at 


Nelway, British Columbia. About 1400 people showed up to cheer the speakers and listen to the peppy music of several bands. 
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... language of the United States is not English, but 


American. We have coined words and phrases that reflect 


our history and the peculiarities of our way of living and working. 


OU CAN SAY anything about the 
American people. And prove it. 
You can say... 

That Americans are immoral. Wit- 
ness the Kinsey Report. 

That Americans are moral. Wit- 
ness expanding church rolls, the na- 
tional gambling cleanup, and the files 
of any Boston newspaper. 

That Americans are fabulously 
greedy. Witness a recent Gallup poll, 
showing that next to the weather 
Americans talk most about making 
money. 

That Americans are fabulously 
generous. Witness the cash, mate- 
rials and good will that hourly pour 
from American pocketbooks and 
hearts to needy people everywhere. 

That Americans are uncultured, 
with no feeling for the “finah things.” 
Witness millions of adults sitting en- 
raptured before television shows 
geared to the ten-year-old mind. 

And that Americans are the most 
cultured people on earth. Witness 
their language! 

Our language is our most glorious 
invention. Future generations may 
damn us for the atom bomb. They 
may regret the day we invented a 
machine that adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, divides, writes reports and 
thinks beautiful thoughts. But they 
will never cease thanking us for the 
most flexible, vivid, comprehensive 
and useful language ever devised by 
a group of people. 

Curiously enough, until H. L. 
Mencken published his first book 
about the language in 1919, few 
Americans even knew that they had 
invented one. To this day, the fact 
is not too widely appreciated. 
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Schoolmarms sstill teach English. 
College freshmen still write English 
themes. 

But the plain truth is that the 
English Language has neither been 
spoken nor written in this country 
since the days of Andrew Jackson. 

We speak and write American. 

The American Language is a dras- 
tic reconstruction of the English 
mother tongue, spiced with thou- 
sands of words from every other lan- 
guage, plus thousands more of our 
own making. 

The Pilgrim Fathers never heard 
of such common American words as 
bluff, belittle, showdown, proposi- 
tion, reckon, calculate, to spade, to 
utilize, lengthy, guess, to progress, 
to advocate, destitution, grade, crass, 
antagonize, scow or commutation. 

It is doubtful if Thomas Jefferson 
ever ran into such words and phrases 
as dry goods, right away, ash can, 
bank account, bedbug, billboard, 
apartment, baby carriage, cold feet, 
legal holiday, lobby, pool room, all 
right, never mind, I bet you, I’ll fix 
you, racketeer, soft drink, saloon, 
sporting goods, bouncer, beanery, 
grocery, or highball. 

All are American-made, and they 
are only a sprinkle in the mass. Some 
authorities estimate that of the mil- 
lions of words in the daily press, 
fifty per cent are home grown. Most 
of them are not slang, either. They 
are respectable words. You can use 
them in the parlor and find them in 
any good, unabridged dictionary. 

Where do they come from? From 
us. Every American activity, na- 
tional group, region, sport and hobby 
has made its contribution. 


Aviation, for example, has already 
enlarged the dictionary. Ever hear of 
angels 30? An angel is 1000 feet of 
altitude. Angels 30 is a long way 
from home, 30,000 feet up, to be 
exact. 

The best way to get there is by 
jet plane. Jet plane is a respectable 
American coinage. Less respectable 
slang terms for the same thing are 
fizz job and stovepipe. 

Cavu is another useful invention 
of the high flyers. It means ceiling 
and visibility unlimited. Flifo means 
flight information, and forat is the 
new word for flight orders at a later 
time. 

Cavu, flifo and forat are short-cut 
words. Americans like short-cuts in 
speech. As an English words expert, 
John S. Farmer, has pointed out, 
they figure that “life is short... 
brevity, therefore, is no+ only the 
soul of wit but the essence of busi- 
ness capacity as well.” 


Kine or American short-cuts is 
O.K. Where it came from no one is 
exactly sure. The dictionaries first 
carried it in 1840, and a popular 
legend says it grew out of the presi- 
dential campaign of that year. 

The Whig candidate was William 
Henry Harrison of Ohio. On Septem- 
ber 15, 1840, a picnic rally was held 
for him at Urbana. There were forty- 
two farm wagons in the parade. Each 
carried a small log cabin, and on one 
of these was a streamer flaunting 
the words, “The People is Oll Kor- 
rect.” The error, made by the local 
handyman who painted the sign, was 
seized upon by Harrison’s supporters 
and made the slogan of their cam- 


“few well chosen words” 


By MILTON LOMASK 
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paign: “The People is Oll Korrect.” 
Hence, O.K. 

The only trouble with this pleasant 
tale is that O.K. had been used by 
American newspapers for several 
years prior to 1840. Various stories 
have been devised to explain why, 
but to this day no one knows which 
story is the most O.K. 

Baseball has given us one kind of 
doubleheader, and the theatre an- 
other. In the theatre a doubleheader 
refers to a couple who take two seats 
in front of you and cut off your view 
by locking arms and putting their 
heads together. The theatrical term 
is said to have originated with a 
New York play critic. Apparently he 
found two heads better than one—on 
a chopping block! The same critic is 
credited with sidewinder, meaning 
the fellow in the seat ahead who 
shifts his head from side to side, and 
with nuzzler, the amorous chappie in 
the seat behind who leans forward, 
with his elbows on your chair and his 
breath down your neck. 

It would take volumes to list all 
the words brought in by the movies. 
The word movie itself made the dic- 
tionary in 1913. Who invented it no 
one knows. Then, as now, the movie 
bigwigs (an American expression 
first used in the 1810’s) didn’t like 
the word. In 1912 a film company 
offered twenty-five dollars for a 
more dignified monicker. The word 
photoplay won, but the word movies 
persisted. The talking pictures were 
first called speakies, which was soon 
displaced by talkies. The early movie 
houses were called parlors. Soon, 
however, theatres was substituted 
and about 1920 the larger ones began 
to be designated as cathedrals. 

The substitution of cathedral for 
theatre is very American. The Amer- 
ican, more than any other man, is 
prone to be apologetic about his 
trade. It has something to do with 
the American Dream, as it is called. 
It seems whatever a fellow does is 
small in relationship to the bigness 
of the Dream. Anyhow, an American 
rarely feels that his trade is quite 
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worthy of his talents. So he dresses 
it up with a gaudy name. Out of his 
tendency have come many American 
euphemisms. For example: 

Mortician for undertaker. 

Sanitor or building engineer for 
janitor. 

Realtor for real estate agent. 

Junior executive for floorwalker. 

Beautician for hairdresser. 

Exterminating engineer for rat 
catcher. 

And recently a St. Louis news- 
paper referred to the gentlemen who 
dispense good cheer from behind a 
bar as mizxicologists! 

Business, being the business of 
America, has made the heftiest con- 
tribution. (Hefty, by the way, entered 
the language about 1840.) Adver- 
tisers, of course, are the most dili- 
gent coiners of words, many of which 
have been dignified by dictionary 
listing. A few samples, selected from 
hundreds, are vaseline, cellophane, 
kotex, victrola, uneeda, postum, trac- 
tor, dictograph, and encyclopedia. 

Some of our commonest words 
have been traced to their individual 
originators. Theodore Roosevelt, for 
example, is credited with pussy- 
footer, weasel word, and, of course, 
big stick. 

Every war has fattened the Amer- 
ican vocabulary. The telephone num- 
ber of one of New York’s largest 
veterans hospitals is GI 2-7700. Be- 
lieve it or not, the GI stands for 
Gibraltar, a New York telephone 
exchange. But everyone knows that 
G.I., the great coinage of World War 
II, is an abbreviation of government 
issue and covers a multitude of saints 
and sinners. 

A language is the mirror of the 
people who made it. What does our 
mirror show? That ground has al- 
ready been covered. It shows that, 
as a people, we are moral and im- 
moral, greedy and generous, un- 
couth and cultured—in short, a 
nation of individuals. 

The: study of languages indicates 
that a language grows as long as the 
people who make it grow. That ours 


is growing like a weed today should 
be comforting to those prophets of 
gloom who see no hope for the USA 
this side of a welfare state. If our 
growing language is any criterion, 
the spirit that made America is far 
from dead. That spirit created a 
union without sacrificing diversity. 
It built a nation without submerging 
the individual. Let us hope the dic- 
tionaries go on growing! 


THE END 
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Above, the Scouts prepare for the clown 
routine. The youngsters enjoyed donning makeup and 
cavorting before several hundred spectators. 





Below, Scouts and their leaders showed the 

crowd how boys learn camp craft through Scouting. 
The photo above was taken during the tableaux 
which pictured America’s development. 
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One reason that the circus was successful was 


the number of kids participating. Above is part of the large 
demonstration staged by more than 1800 young people. 


nel FUSING 
CAN DO des. 


Since the Kiwanis Club of Terre Haute. Indiana put on its mammoth pageant, no 


one worries about money to finance the activities of the lecal Boy Seouts. 


OOKING FOR a way to raise money 
to finance Boy Scout activities? 
Well, the Kiwanis Club of Terre 
Haute, Indiana has solved the prob- 
lem by staging a gigantic Scout cir- 
cus which not only produced almost 
$2000, but also educated the com- 
munity about the values of Scouting 
and Kiwanis. 

Eighteen hundred Boy Scouts, 
Cubs, Explorers and their leaders 
from eight counties took part in the 
event, which played to a turn-away 
crowd. Fifty members of the Kiwanis 
club also participated, doing every- 
thing from planning to peddling bal- 
loons, peanuts and popcorn. 

The capacity crowd saw a two- 
hour show which began with a 
mammoth parade involving all 1800 
Scouts and Cubs. Smaller acts fol- 
lowed, each illustrating one of the 
more dramatic phases of Scout work. 
There were tableaux depicting the 
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By MARK JONAS 


spirit of Scouting from George Wash- 
ington’s time up to the Valley Forge 
Jamboree in 1950. Ten troops en- 
gaged in a camp-making contest and 
demonstration, and the gym was 
darkened while 120 boys made fire 
with flint and steel. In the dimness, 
sparks showered as the boys struck 
stone against metal. Then, for a 
moment, there was semi-darkness as 
the Scouts nourished tiny embers in 
pieces of charred cloth. As the boys 
blew gently, the sparks grew and 
caught flame in cedar bark tinder. 
Then 500 Cub Scouts from sixteen 
packs paraded, dressed as smoke- 
belching dragons, Mother Goose 
characters, crusading knights, ani- 
mals, and frogs with electric eyes. 
Another colorful part of the circus 
was a series of authentic Indian 


dances, performed by members of 
the Order of the Arrow. 

A first aid demonstration followed 
with ten Scout troops participating, 
and later the boys put on a bridge 
building show. To prove the strength 
of one twenty-foot tower, several 
Scouts mounted the structure as the 
crowd cheered. 

All 1800 Scouts and Cubs gathered 
for the finale, during which a spot- 
light played on a replica of the 
Statue of Liberty. The statue, by 
the way, was made by the inmates 
of a nearby penitentiary as their 
contribution to the show. 

The circus was so successful—both 
financially and from a public rela- 
tions standpoint—that the Kiwanis 
Club of Terre Haute is going to hold 
one every year. Which goes to prove 
that ingenuity and hard work, ap- 
plied in any community, will produce 
money for a Kiwanis club. THE END 











BRADSHAW, WEST VIRGINIA This is an unincoporated 
coal mining community which now has street lights 
because the Kiwanis club signed into a ten-year 
contract with a local power company. The agree- 
ment allows the utility to put up lights and furnish 
the power to illuminate Bradshaw’s streets. The 
Kiwanis club guarantees payment of the light bill, 
and is soliciting contributions from businessmen to 
pay for the improvement. 

HAMBURG, IOWA For the convenience of airplane 
pilots, Kiwanians here painted the name of their 
town on the roof of a public building. 

SHERWOOD, OREGON Members of this club fought a 
fire that did $100,000 worth of damage to the com- 
munity. Some men worked all night and came to 
their club meeting the next day without going 
home to sleep. The club is helping restore damaged 
property. 

JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK These Kiwanians staged 
a meat-cutting demonstration at one of their meet- 
ings. A butcher dismantled a 175-pound pig, show- 
ing members where the different cuts of pork come 
from. The meat was auctioned off for $139.90, which 
went into the club’s activity fund. 

BECKLEY, WEST VIRGINIA So that thirty children 
could attend a youth council meeting in Richmond, 
the Kiwanis Club of Beckley chartered a car on the 
C & O Railway and arranged for bus transportation 
on one leg of the trip. Total cost to the club: $235.40. 

PELLA, IOWA This club is putting on a smoker to 
entertain patients in one ward of a veterans hospital. 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians here are working 
out a program with local labor leaders so that college 
students can find jobs more easily. It has been hard 
for students to get into many kinds of work because 
of union restrictions. The labor organizations have 
been very cooperative in setting up the program. 

CORNELIA, GEORGIA This club is helping the state fish 
and game commission stock the Lake Russel area 
with fish and deer. 

UPTOWN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA = This club held a 
meeting at which Democratic and Republican candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives stated their 
views on current issues. 

SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO This club gives an award 
each year to the student who, during his or her four 
years in high school, has demonstrated evidence of 
outstanding citizenship. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO Kiwanians here are 
welcoming new ranchers into the community. 
HONAKER, VIRGINIA This club is working to have a 

lumber mill established in the community. 
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SPENCER, IOWA This club sponsored a meeting of all 
former displaced persons living in the county. 

BANNING, CALIFORNIA This club provided free taxi 
transportation for voters in a recent election. 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY When members of this club 
learned that Mohammed Sharifi—an Iranian engi- 
neering student at the University of Louisville— 
couldn’t get enough money from Iran to continue his 
education, the Kiwanians lent him $300. Exchange 
difficulties caused the shortage, and Mohammed will 
use the Kiwanis loan to pay his tuition. 

WARRENSBURG, NEW YORK The public affairs com- 
mittee of this club is serving as the Chamber of 
Commerce for Warrensburg. 

WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT Kiwanians here have 
been so successful with their vocational guidance 
program that the school grants one-half point credit 
to high school students enrolled in the Kiwanis 
exploratory course. It is the first time in the history 
of Waterbury—and, perhaps, Connecticut—that 
academic credit has been given for a course con- 
ducted by non-teachers. 

The mechanics of the Waterbury program are 
similar to vocational guidance work being done else- 
where—lectures about various occupations. 





This photograph shows one phase of the Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut club’s vocational guidance work. A specialist is telling the 
young people about the advantages and disadvantages of his job. 
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TELLICO PLAINS, TENNESSEE Kiwanians here planned 
and carried out a fly eradication campaign. The 
service clubbers helped their town board get prop- 
erty owners to sign contracts specifying that build- 
ings would be sprayed. The program was approved 
by state and county health departments. 

ROANOKE RAPIDS, NORTH CAROLINA Under the aus- 
pices of this club, fifteen girls took a tour of a local 
hospital, where they heard a lecture on nursing. 

JESUP, GEORGIA This club has been distributing honey 
bees to promote pollination of clover in southern 
Georgia. 

LA CANADA, CALIFORNIA This club is helping pay the 
cost of special transportation for a talented child 
who often stays after school to take part in dramatic 
and athletic events. 

CAIRO, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here furnished transpor- 
tation for contestants and rooters participating in 
five high school track meets. 

NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA This club pays the 

rental on a community hall so that Cub Scouts can 

meet there. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM MAY ITEIS | 


YOU KNOW WHAT | AM? 





This mule was one part of the Wilmington, North Carolina 
club’s minstrel show promotional campaign. Townspeople 
laughed at the stunt and bought over $1000 worth of tickets. 


SANTA PAULA, CALIFORNIA These Kiwanians are par- 
ticipating in an Army recruiting program by spon- 
soring a poster-drawing contest among local stu- 
dents. The boy or girl making the best poster about 
America’s armed forces will receive a prize from the 
Kiwanis Club of Santa Paula. 

PROVO, UTAH This club helped students find vacation 
farm work through the state employment service. 

BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY These Kiwanians passed 
a resolution condemning the principle of socialized 
medicine. Copies of the declaration were sent to 
United States senators and representatives. 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS This club is helping 
the chamber of commerce combat high pressure 
agents who try to collect donations for non-existent 
charities. 

GATEWAY, GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA Kiwanians here 
contacted the owner of a lot near a local church, and 
got permission to use the property as a parking lot. 
Then the Kiwanians helped Boy Scouts convert the 

lot into a parking place for churchgoers. 
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Almost 10,000 kids have been tested with this audiometer, 
which is demonstrated by a school nurse. The machine was 
bought by the Rutherford-South Bergen, New Jersey club. 


CARMI, ILLINOIS” This club recently bought a ceiling 
projector for invalids who can’t read ordinary books. 
The projector beams microfilmed books onto the 
ceiling above the shut-in’s bed. 

GRAND LAKE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA This club’s 
public affairs committee contacted US Congressman 
John J. Allen and got him to send a weekly news 
letter to all members of the Grand Lake club. 

MONROEVILLE, ALABAMA After members of this club 
put on a campaign to urge citizens that their com- 
munity needed new sewage facilities, only one 
negative vote was cast in the municipal election. 

VIRGINIA, ILLINOIS Kiwanians here sponsored a vaca- 
tion Bible school for local youngsters. 

LAS VEGAS, NEVADA A member of this club attends 
every meeting of the city and county commissioners. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK Members of this club 
studied a proposed state law concerning bridge tolls. 
The club voted to support this bill and Kiwanians 
wired and wrote their governor and state law- 
makers. The law passed. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH = This club has organized a 
safe-driving campaign for the district. A_ state 
safety engineer and famous auto racer will tour the 
district, stopping at clubs to show Kiwanians how to 
promote highway safety in their own communities. 
The Salt Lake club is making six new cars available 
for safety training. 

NEWPORT, MAINE This club sponsored a_ public 
meeting at which two speakers reviewed the state’s 
tax problems. Opinions were contributed from the 
floor, and an enlightening discussion followed. The 
service clubbers may hold one such meeting each 
year. 

FRYEBURG-LOVELL, MAINE Members of this club 
are helping the local Chamber of Commerce work 
out a sweet corn marketing program for the area. 

BRADDOCK, PENNSYLVANIA This club bought an 
ambulance for the community. The vehicle is oper- 
ated twenty-four hours a day at no cost to patients. 


NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO Members of this club 
helped landscape the community’s new city hall. 














CLERMONT, FLORIDA This club has been instructing 
a Scout troop about marine engines. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA Kiwanians here called a meeting 
of all service club presidents in Omaha to discuss 
ways they can get out the vote in the November 
elections. 

NAUVOO, ALABAMA This club financed a fishing trip 
for a boys’ organization. 

CARRINGTON, NORTH DAKOTA These Kiwanians are 
serving a light luncheon to the annual meeting of 
a rural electric cooperative. 

CLARINDA, IOWA This club paid the taxi fare of 
thirty-four people who had to come to church by 
cab one month. 

POSEYVILLE, INDIANA This club is building tennis 
courts for the community. 

LA MESA, CALIFORNIA To stimulate interest in local 
farm crops, the Kiwanis Club of La Mesa will 
sponsor a Tropical Fruit Day in the community. 

BOZEMAN, MONTANA These Kiwanians are co- 
sponsoring the scholarships of two displaced persons 
who will study at Montana State College. 

SAULT STE. MARIE, MICHIGAN More than 6000 people 
attended a home and sports show sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Sault Ste. Marie. The club netted 
a profit of $700. 

ALEXANDRIA, MINNESOTA  Kiwanians here planted 
1,500,000 fish fry in cooperation with a local sports- 
men’s group. 

ELMA, WASHINGTON About 350 children took part in 
the marble shooting tournament sponsored by this 
club. 

CORAPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA This club is helping 
finance a juvenile court study of delinquency. 

MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN This club took up a 
collection for the Manitoba Flood Relief Fund at a 
Kiwanis league baseball game. 

VERNAL, UTAH This club helped handle a crowd of 
youngsters who came to Vernal for a regional high 
school band festival. Kiwanians arranged for good 
food at reasonable prices. 





After the Kiwanis Club of Newport, Rhode Island sponsored 
the dance pictured here, more than 200 young people asked 
the club to hold more such parties at regular intervals. 








Contestants in the Enid, Oklahoma club’s Little Olympic await 
the starter’s gun. This picture was taken before the beginning 
of a 400-yard shuttle relay for fifth and sixth grade girls. 


YONKERS, NEW YORK  Kiwanians here distributed 
water conservation cards for industries to place 
above water taps. 

BOGALUSA, LOUISIANA Kiwanians here are improving 
the Washington Parish fair grounds. The men dug a 
well and did some painting. 

CROSBY, NORTH DAKOTA This club has sent resolu- 
tions to Congress urging an end to government 
competition with business. 

MOSCOW, IDAHO After voters failed to appropriate 
money for much-needed school improvements, the 
Kiwanis Club of Moscow secured another election. 

SUSSEX, NEW BRUNSWICK This club rented a power 
shovel to deepen the swimming pool at a local Scout 
camp. 

LAREDO, TEXAS Members of this club help local 
farmers market vegetables so that growers can get 
better prices for their produce. 

ROUYN, QUEBEC Kiwanians here are helping support 
a family which was abandoned by its father. 

ELIZABETH TOWNSHIP, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians 
here are working for a zoning ordinance that would 
1) eliminate used car graveyards and automotive 
parts companies in residential districts, 2) define 
acceptable types of construction to be permitted in 
the city’s residential areas, 3) prevent establishment 
of more taverns. The club also called for stricter 
police supervision of speed laws on the township 
roads. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS Members of this 
club settled a dispute among three boys and officials 
of the Essex Agricultural School. The mediation 
made it possible for the boys to attend the school. 

PARKCHESTER, THE BRONX, NEW YORK This club is 
working for a law that will transfer federal property 
at Fort Schuyler to New York State. 

ELKHART, INDIANA  Kiwanians here recently gave 
the city a twelve-acre tract of land that will be 
used as a winter sports arena. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA Members of this club helped 
Michael Gordy, a victim of Russian persecution, 
take a second honeymoon. Gordy had been separated 
from his wife for twenty years, part of which he 
spent in a Siberian concentration camp. After much 
legal difficulty, Gordy’s wife was allowed to enter 
the United States. 

Gordy is employed as an elevator operator in 
Berkeley, and members of the Kiwanis club there 
took turns running the elevator so that he could 
meet his long-lost spouse. 
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NORTH BAY, ONTARIO Kiwanians here gave a set of 
flags to a pack of Cub Scouts. 

JOHNSON CITY, NEW YORK This club has drafted a 
petition urging enactment of recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission. 

MARKESAN, WISCONSIN” This club helped settle a 
dispute in the local post office. Kiwanians held a 
hearing at which each disagreeing faction presented 
its case. Then a Kiwanis committee assisted the 
postmaster in reaching a compromise. 

BEAUMONT, TEXAS  Kiwanians here gave a $1275 auto- 
clave sterilizer to the municipal hospital. 

LAKEWOOD, OHIO The public affairs committee of 
this club has investigated the number of members 
who voted in each election during the last ten years. 

NORTH HUDSON, NEW JERSEY After learning about 
the plight of two leper colonies in Africa, the Ki- 
wanis Club of North Hudson collected $15,000 worth 
of electrical equipment within two weeks. The club 
heard of the need for this material from a radio 
broadcast which told how Franciscan Sister Peter 
Mary had come to America to solicit help for the 
leprosariums where she works. 

The equipment furnished by the North Hudson 
club included a twenty-five kilowatt portable gen- 
erator, a refrigerator in which to store penicillin, 
water pumps, and enough wire to make electrically- 
charged fences around both colonies. The fence has 
long been needed to keep wild animals out of the 
leprosarium’s potato fields. 

HASTINGS, NEBRASKA Kiwanians here staged a hobby 
show for Cub Scouts. Twenty-eight dens took part 
in the event, which was originated by the Kiwanis 
club three years ago. 

SPRINGFIELD, OREGON In just one week this club 
collected $10,000 in a fund-raising contest with the 
local Rotary club. Kiwanis won, and the money 
gathered by both service organizations will be used 
to buy much needed equipment for the community 
hospital. THE END 



























When a replica of the Liberty Bell arrived in Akron, Ohio there 
was a parade in which Key Club Secretary Ed Simpson of 
the Coventry High School played the role of Uncle Sam. 
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T ue Key Cius at Pueblo, Colorado conducted a clean- 









YOUTH serves YOUTH 


Ar Barrow, Ftoripa, Key Clubbers donated $125 to- 
ward the purchase of a new piano for the school audi- 
torium, and twenty-five dollars for the building of a 
cabin in a 4-H Club camp... The Key Club at Thomas- 
ville, Georgia played the sponsoring Kiwanis club’s 
basketball team. The proceeds of ninety dollars will be 
used for community service ... The Key Clubs of State 
College High School and Jonesboro High School at 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, assisted the sponsoring Kiwanis 
Club of Jonesboro in its annual Pancake Day ... Key 
Clubbers at Vancouver, Washington recently sponsored 
a coffee hour at Barnes Veterans Hospital, furnishing 
cookies and coffee for patients and their relatives. This 
club also provided entertainment At Kingston, 
Pennsylvania, seven of ten scholarship winners in the 
graduating class were Key Clubbers . .. At Winfield, 
Kansas the Key Club sponsored a Queen of Courts. 


Key Ciuspers of East Side High School at Newark, 
New Jersey presided over an annual program for their 
Kiwanis sponsors, which included a United Nations flag 
quiz with attending Kiwanians as participants ... At 
Igloo, South Dakota the Key Club presented cash awards 
in a “fishing derby” for 100 school children up to sixth 
grade. Prizes were given to the kids who caught the 
biggest, smallest, heaviest and most fish .. . A twelve- 
tube public address system was given to the senior high 
school at Bradford, Pennsylvania by the Key Club there. 
The gift includes two indoor and four 50-watt outdoor 
speakers. 


T ne Ocara, Fiorwa High School Key Club donated fifty 
dollars toward the construction of a swimming pool and 
recreation center, which is to be a war memorial for the 
city ... At Merced, California Key Clubbers furnished 
six to ten members for six evenings to usher at the 
county fair. This group also policed school grounds to 
help keep them clean, and sponsored a dinner with danc- 
ing, which netted $200 .. . The Key Club in Jackson, 
Georgia bought and put up an impressive flag pole on 
the school grounds. This club also is engaged in an 
extensive program of school grounds beautification. 


Aw ovvstanpINnG community hobby show was sponsored 
by the Key Club at Nampa, Idaho. Some of the hobbies 
shown were hand painted china, stamp collections, guns, 
model airplanes, rocks, and a taxidermy display .. . The 
Key Club in DeKalb, Illinois assisted in conducting a 
clothing drive for needy people of other lands and spon- 
sored an “after-game” dance for the entire student 
body ... At New Orleans, Louisiana Key Clubbers of 
Warren Easton High School purchased shades for the 
school auditorium and procured forks for the cafeteria 
... Key Clubbers at Fort William, Ontario showed films 
to the student body to raise funds for a seriously injured 
rugby player. 


up campaign in school and the adjoining neighborhood. 
This group also presented a scholarship to a deserving 
senior, based on scholastic and athletic ability. THE END 































a 
new 
instrument 
for 
Kiwanis 


By K. C. WINCHESTER 


HEN Eugene B. Power visited an 

English hospital in 1942, he was 
amazed at the number of badly- 
wounded servicemen who had to lie 
on their backs, staring at the ceiling 
for endless hours. Most of these vets 
didn’t have the strength to hold 
books or magazines, and there were 
too few nurses to read to each man. 
So complete boredom dominated 
their waking hours, sapping the will 
to recover and turning some men 
into psychoneurotics. 

When Power left Great Britain he 
couldn’t forget the grim faces, star- 
ing upward from row after row of 
hospital beds. Pondering how to 
help these vets, Power began won- 
dering why he couldn’t project pic- 
tures and reading matter onto the 
ceiling above the invalids. Why, he 
mused, couldn’t pieces of literature 
and manuals of instruction be micro- 
filmed so the men could study while 
they recovered? 

This thought was the beginning of 
a humanitarian enterprise which has 
grown to serve civilians as well as 
soldiers; a business which counts as 
profits mended minds instead of dol- 
lars and cents. For thousands of 
wounded soldiers got well faster be- 
cause they could read from the ceil- 
ing. These men not only recovered 
sooner, but the intellectual stimula- 
tion from books such as the Bible, 
War and Peace, and Gone With the 
Wind sharpened their thinking and 
made them better citizens. Likewise, 
thousands of bedridden civilians 
have benefited from projected read- 
ing made available by Kiwanis, 
Lions and other civic organizations. 
“This form of effortless reading has 
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proved its appeal to bedridden per- 
sons who are confined for a week or 
more, and who lack the strength to 
hold regular books,” says John Brad- 
field, an authority on visual educa- 
tion. 

In one case, a boy inside an iron 
lung was able to use a projector after 
service club members rigged up a 
panel so the lad could operate the 
machine with his toe. Another case 
was that of a girl immobilized in a 
body cast. She couldn’t move her 
extremities, so the ceiling projector 
control button was placed beneath 
her chin. When she got through 
reading a page, the girl just pushed 
a button and the next page would 
flash onto the ceiling above her. 

But back in 1942, Eugene Power 
hadn’t thought that his idea would 
materialize into a potent weapon for 
service clubs to use in their never- 
ending battle against physical hand- 
icap. He returned to the United 
States from England, determined to 
develop a machine that would help 
disabled vets. A friend in the opti- 
cal supply business liked his idea but 
cautioned Power that “every projec- 
tor on the market will burn out if 
you turn it upward.” 

“Well, then,” replied Power, “let’s 
design a projector we can point to- 
ward the ceiling!” 

Power and his friend made the ex- 
perimental machine and got permis- 
sion from publishers to microfilm 
some good books. The authors sac- 
rificed royalties so that film editions 
for the helpless could be made more 
inexpensively. 

Projected reading was an instant 
success, and the demand for ceiling 
projectors and microfilmed books 
grew as casualties filled military hos- 
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pitals at home and abroad. To han- 
dle his expanding enterprise, Power 
organized a non-profit corporation 
which he named Projected Books, 
Inc. Equipment was sold at cost, 
and overhead was paid by an execu- 
tive who runs the company as a 
hobby. This is why ceiling projectors 
cost only $187.50 and films from $1.25 
to $6 for each book. The organiza- 
tion has sold more than $500,000 
worth of films and projectors and 
made only $500—which indicates 
that Projected Books is more inter- 
ested in people than profits. 

When military orders slacked off 
in 1946, Projected Books began sup- 
plying civilian hospitals, libraries 
and public health departments. How- 
ever, demand has constantly ex- 
ceeded supply, so sale of projected 
reading equipment has been limited 
to public organizations and institu- 
tions. Nobody can buy a machine for 
private use, except under certain 
conditions, the principal one being 
that the purchaser agrees to donate 
the. unit to a public hospital or 
library after it has served its purpose 
for personal use. 

A good example of how a civic club 
can set up ceiling projector service 
for its community is the case of Bob- 
bie Jackson, a boy who was nearly 
killed in an auto accident. After the 
crash he developed hallucinations 
which the doctors said would lead to 
insanity unless something could be 
done to occupy the lad’s mind. His 
parents were too poor to afford spe- 
cial care, and so a civic organization 
offered to help by raising money for 
a ceiling projector. The local news- 
paper, sensing a good story, helped 
promote the campaign, and within a 
week the service club collected more 


A machine that projects reading 


matter onto sickroom ceilings gives 


entertainment and mental 


stimulation for shut-ins who lack 


the strength to turn the pages 


of ordinary books. 


The photograph at the left shows equipment 
supplied by Projected Books, Inc. Microfilm editions 
of school texts, novels, classics and non-fiction 
works are available at modest prices. 


than $200. With the money, the men 
bought a projector and twenty films, 
including Treasure Island and Joe 
DiMaggio’s My Life With the Yan- 
kees. Service clubbers installed the 
machine at Bobbie Jackson’s bed- 
side, and instructed hospital officials 
about maintenance. 

Bobbie read slowly at first, but 
soon he was running the machine all 
day long. His hallucinations van- 
ished, and within three months he 
was eager to go back to school. Pro- 
jected Books expects soon to have 
on microfilm a complete educational 
program, extending through all 
grade levels, so that anyone will be 
able to study in the sickroom the 
way Bobbie did. 

After Bobbie Jackson left the hos- 
pital, the service club turned the 
ceiling projector over to the library, 
which acted as a clearing house for 
the equipment. When a doctor or 
public health official found a case 
needing the projector, the service 
club’s ceiling projector committee 
installed the machine in the hospital 
room or private home. After two 
weeks, the men picked up the pro- 
jector and delivered it to the next 
invalid. 

Grateful townspeople donated 
more money so the club could buy 
adult films, and eventually the de- 
mand for the projector became so 
great that the service club, following 
suggestions made by Projected 
Books, started a community Pro- 
jected Books Service for Shut-ins. 
As active ceiling projector promoters, 
Kiwanis clubs can take part in this 
work which poet-philosopher Archi- 
bald MacLeish describes “as vital to 
the immobilized as Braille to the 
blind.” THE END 
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TREASURE ISLAND 
(From page 28) 


from the pages of the novel to the 
Technicolor resplendency of the screen 
gives the story a punch that has never 
been enjoyed before in its previous 
presentations. 

The rest of the well-known Stevenson 
characters — Captain Smollett, Squire 
Trelawney, Dr. Livesey and Billy Bones 
—are all brilliantly portrayed by British 
players whose faces are more or less 
unfamiliar to American audiences. This 
tends to make them stand out as char- 
acters in even more individual reality 
and vividness. 

In reducing the novel to a screenplay, 
not a single scene of importance was 
omitted. A slight change in the ending, 
which deviates from that of Stevenson, 
brings the story to a highly satisfactory 
conclusion. As fascinating and thrilling 
screentare for young and old _ alike, 
“Treasure Island” takes its rightful 
place as a “must see” picture. 


It is usually conceded that 
Westerns are made for the 
grade school and_ teen-age 
market, but THE FURIES 
(Barbara Stanwyck-Wendell Corey- 
Walter Huston) is definitely adult fare. 
The story, a fine adaptation of the Niven 
Busch novel, concerns a_ daughter’s 
revenge upon her father and how it 
drives her to ruin the empire he has 
built. It is a compelling presentation 
of the Old West and of the valiant, if 
unscrupulous, pioneers who developed 
it. 

The late Walter Huston bows out in 
one of his finest portrayals as the fiery 
and unpredictable cattle baron, whose 
daughter turns against him after his 
second marriage. Miss Stanwyck gives 
the strong-willed daughter her usual 
vivid and intense characterization, and 
Wendell Corey is fine as the easy-going 
but clever young banker. 

The work of the sunporting nlayers is 
most worthy of commendation, esve- 
cially Judith Anderson as the second 
wife, as well as Thomas Gomez, Gilbert 
Roland, Beulah Bondi and Wallace 
Ford. 

Although this is good and vigorous 
entertainment for mature audiences, the 
antagonistic amatorv relationship be- 
tween Corey and Miss Stanwyck, to- 
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By 


JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


gether with a number of heavily dra- 
matic side issues, removes this film from 
the scope of family entertainment. 


BROKEN ARROW _ (James 
wg Stewart - Debra Padget - Jeff 
; Chandler) is just about perfect 

family entertainment, and cer- 

tainly a real triumph from the stand- 
point of artistic achievement. It’s a 
dramatic page out of history, when 
Indian and white man fought for the 
Arizona territory. As such, it has all of 
the action that appeals to the young fry. 
But, more than that, it has the same 
kind of tender, appealing love story that 
won movie-goers’ hearts when “Ra- 
mona” was breaking box office records 
more than a decade ago. Add to that 
some of the most breath-taking photog- 
raphy, and Academy Award calibre 
performances by James Stewart and 
Debra Padget, and it adds up to just 
one thing: a “must” on everybody’s list, 
young and old alike. 


THE NEXT VOICE YOU 
: HEAR is a warm and sensitive 
ad morality play, and yet it makes 

no pretense at moralizing. It 
unfolds with dramatic simplicity, and its 
message is elementary: believe in God 
and have faith in Him. 

The story deals with a small group of 
simple, American people whose prob- 
lems are those of nearly every Amer- 
ican family. God’s voice breaks in on a 
radio program to tell these people how 
peace may be attained through love and 
faith. For six days the voice is heard 
each night. The camera singles out an 
aircraft worker, his wife and their son 
to record a typical family’s reaction to 
this miracle. Although the first response 
is one of fear, it soon turns to a feeling 
of confidence and belief with the 
realization that God is really with them. 
The usual petty family problems fade 
into oblivion during this period and a 
new solidity is forged among the prin- 
cipals, culminated by the birth of the 
second child on the seventh day when, 
in Biblical tradition, God rests. 

You will find no “star names” in this 
picture, but the family, as portrayed by 
James Whitmore, Nancy Davis and Gary 
Gray, will transmit to you a tenderness 
and real characterization that will linger 
in your heart long after you have left 
the theatre. 





Fascism against freedom is the 
ta theme of CRISIS (Cary Grant- 

Jose Ferrer) a melodrama set 

against the background of a 
mythical Latin American country. It is 
vivid and suspenseful, but at times it is 
a little too grim and unpleasant to make 
it good entertainment. 

A brain surgeon and his wife are 
kidnapped while vacationing and taken 
to the palace of the dictator, who is 
suffering from a brain tumor. The doc- 
tor is forced to operate, and the opera- 
tion is successful, although the dictator 
dies anyway when he tries to put down 
a political uprising. 

The picture offers a standout per- 
formance by Jose Ferrer as the cruel 
and bitterly hated despot, and Cary 
Grant is natural and convincing as the 
surgeon who risks his life to carry out 
the ethics of his profession. Although 
the lovers of strong drama may like it, 
this picture cannot be recommended for 
family patronage. 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


THE MEN (Teresa Wright- 
Marlon Brando). A fine and 
foreeful story of America’s 
paralyzed war veterans and 
the doctors and nurses who help them 
on the road back. 

THE JACKIE ROBINSON STORY 
(Jackie Robinson). A stirring and in- 
spirational story of a fine athlete and a 
great gentleman. 

ANNIE GET YOUR GUN (Betty 
Hutton-Howard Keel). As the sharp- 
shooting Annie Oakley. Betty Hutton 
and the entire cast hit the bull’s-eye 
for what is easily the best musical of 
the year. 

A TICKET TO TOMAHAWK (Ann 
Baxter-Dan Dailey). This ushers out 
the last of the narrow-gauge railroads, 
and ushers in a laugh-packed comedy 
satirizing all western movies. Ideal 
family fare. 

SINGING GUNS (Vaughn Monroe). 
A good, clean Western introducing sing- 
ing star Vaughn Monroe to movie audi- 
ences. 


THE ASPHALT JUNGLE 
ay (Sterling Hayden-Jean Hagen). 
r A heavy crime thriller com- 

bining seamy characters and 
sordid realism. Tops for chill-seeking 
adults, but strictly out of bounds for 
the youngsters. 

CAGED (Eleanor Parker). Harsh, 
stark and gruesomely realistic screen- 
fare about women in penal institutions. 
Leave the kids at home. 

SUNSET BOULEVARD (Gloria 
Swanson-William Holden). This de- 
pressingly realistic film about a has- 
been actress is, nevertheless, great 
theatre and most adult movie-goers will 
find it this season's piece de résistance. 
But for the kids, a big no. 

HOUSE BY THE RIVER (Louis 
Hayward-Lee Bowman-Jane Wyatt). 
An unsavory tale of murder, double- 
crossing and what-have-you. The whole 
family would do well to skip this 
one. THE END 
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the penny 
that bloomed 


AMONG THE prize exhibits at the Na- 
tional Flower and Garden Show in 
Washington, D. C. recently, a small 
brown penny bore a blossom that 
rivaled any of the blue ribbon winners. 
The penny flowered into a sum thou- 
sands of times its value to help crip- 
pled children walk again some day. 

No one seems to know who tossed 
the penny into a pool which was part 
of an exhibit of the Greenbrier Farms 
of Norfolk, Virginia. But seeing it 
lying there winking under water, 
others reached into pockets and also 
skipped a penny. The pile grew. 

Then George R. Thrasher, sales 
manager for the Greenbrier nursery, 
had a happy thought. He phoned the 





Crippled Children’s Society and of- 
fered the money for their fund. The 
Society was pleased and sent over a 
small poster used in their Easter seal 
sale. 

Thereafter the flower show visitors 


who stopped to admire the lovely 
little pool set in a garden glowing 
with bright spring flowers against a 
background of trees, tossed not only 
pennies, but nickels, dimes, quarters, 
half-dollars, and even big silver 
“cartwheels” into the water. They 
would stop to admire the exhibit, then 
exclaim, “Oh, look at the money!” 

Teen-agers stopped and said, “A 
wishing well!” and flung wishes with 
their money. A little girl noticed the 
two small sculptured boars set at 
the far end of the pool and cried, 
“A piggy bank!” and plopped her 
pennies in. 

So the smiles grew, and the warm 
glow which comes of sharing spread. 

At the close of the show coins paved 
the concrete floor of the L-shaped 
pool from edge to edge and lay piled 
in the middle, layer on shining layer. 
When the water was drained and the 
money counted, the penny had grown 


to $549.30. —Laura Garden Brittle 











BREATH OF DEATH 
(From page 34) 


dulled by over-indulgence, honestly 
believe they are “perfectly okay” 
and are eager to prove it. Innocent 
people, knowing that they have not 
had anything to drink, realize that 
they have nothing to lose by taking 
the test. 


The Intoximeter is not easily 
fooled. It ignores the fumes of such 
fragrant herbs as onions and garlic, 
and refuses to be thrown off by 
cloves, peppermint or other cover-up 
remedies. But it ferrets out alcohol 
vapors with remarkable precision, 
even though mouth washes or other 
subterfuges have been used. 


While the Intox:meter is relatively 
young in experience, it has gone 
through three years of carefully 
supervised tests and considerable 
firing line operation with flying 
colors. In the past year or so For- 
rester has trained officers in Dallas, 
Texas, Tulsa, Oklahoma and in cities 
in Washington, Oregon, South Da- 
kota and Ohio as well as men in the 
Texas and Oklahoma highway pa- 
trols. They have learned that more 
than sixty pathological conditions 
make a person act as if he were 
drunk. Progressive policemen realize 
the danger involved in sending ap- 
parent drunks to sober up in jail 
without first discovering if they are 
really inebriated. The Intoximeter 
is a reliable instrument for making 
such tests, and is now being used 
throughout the country to save the 
lives of accident victims as well as to 
damn the man who insists on driving 
after he drinks. 
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happier years by reading— 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS = | wie. 


By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz 
Fellow of the American College of Physicians 

Here’s a book for the people past forty. It’s full | <0! popod ireart 
of sanity, practical advice and medical wisdom! | Nutrition in Later 
In its pages a nationally known authority ex- Years 
plodes many a myth and offers many a sugges- | $¢x and Age 
tion for living better—and longer. 

A straightforward, popular presentation of | The Point of View 
what scientists know about man, it’s a solid self- 
help book which promises no miracles, offers no | An Aging People 
sensational cures—but discusses the subjects | Constructive Medicine 


that the person over forty needs 
to know about. The effects of 
drinking, eating, smoking, sex... 
the goals of health, wealth, 
security and freedom from pain 
.the true facts about high 
blood pressure, cancer and 
diseases of old age. 
Will You Wear Out or Rust Out? 
The answer depends largely upon 
you, yourself, says Dr. Stieglitz. 


HOW LONG DO You 
PLAN TO LIVE? « 


Is any gift as valuable to you 
as 10-15-20 more years? 
It’s largely up to you how many years you 


live after your fortieth birthday. Lan S| 
how to assure yourself of more years and_ | Table of Contents 





How Old is Old? 
The Biology of 
enescence 
hat Senescence 


The Hazards of 
Senescence 
Ule With a Handi- 


lood Pressure 


The Question of 
Cancer 


Wise Investment 
Leisure 











He shows in many graphs and 
diagrams how every human being 
must go through the three stages 
of life: Evolution, Maturity, In- 
volution. Will you go through 
them via detours and bumpy 
roads—or will you use this book 
as a map, plot a straight course, 
and save your energy to enjoy 
the scenery along the way? 





(J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Examine it for 10 days t East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE 


At the end of thot time, you con 


() Please send me Dr. Stieglitz'’s THE SECOND 
FORTY YEARS for free examination. Within 10 
days, I will remit $3.95 plus postage, or return the 

k postpaid. [] SAVE! Send payment with 
order and publisher will pay postage, Return 
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VALOR AWARDS 


Strengthen 
Youth Safety Programs 


5” x 7” hand tooled copper placques ideal 
f presentation by 








your Kiwanis club to 
outstanding boys and 
girls in your commu 
nity. Placaques hand 
m made by a West 
m, Bloomfield Kiwanian. 
; Names of donating 
i club, recipient and 
| date inscribed. © Ki- 
wanis Club of Wes 
Bloomfield. 
Write 

WEST BLOOMFIELD, 

KIWANIS CLUB 

P. 0. Box 43 














— Keego Harbor, Michigan 
Two week delivery — $10.00 POSTPAID 
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Hand-Operated, 8-column 
adding machine. Capacity 
999,999.99 Total price only 














$125, plus applicable taxes. 











Buy a Burroughs 
Adding Machine 


World-Famed for Speed... Accuracy 
e « - Dependability 


only 22 done 


The right answers come quickly with a 
Burroughs! As quickly as you can tap the 
keys and pull the lever! What's more you 
know the answers must be right! There’s 
no need for checking and re-checking. 
And you'll have a neatly printed tape 
record of every figure. 

$12.50 down puts this beautiful adding 
machine to work for you. Convenient 
payments can be arranged for the balance. 
Consult your local telephone directory or 
write directly to— 





--Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. : 
Please send free folder showing 
Burroughs Adding Machines with hand 
or electric operation in various totaling 
capacities. 
Name___ 
Street and No. 


Caer A BR ace 
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DEMOCRATIZED MEDICINE 
(From page 19) 


heart disease, hypertension, obesity, 
vision defects, hearing losses, anemia, 
glaucoma and diabetes, that 976 
cases of disease or pathological con- 
ditions would be found. 

The distribution of cases would be 
as follows: there would be forty- 
eight cases of syphilis; twenty-two 
cases of diabetes; at least twenty of 
glaucoma; seventy-five of anemia; 
eighteen or more with TB; 200 of 
obesity; 266 with vision defects; 250 
with partial or complete loss of hear- 
ing; thirty-eight would have hyper- 
tension; and at least thirty-nine 
would have heart disease. 

Most of these cases would not 
come to the attention of a physician 
under ordinary circumstances until 
definite signs or symptoms had de- 
veloped. By that time much valuable 
time would have been lost and 
irreversible or incurable pathology 
would have been established. 

Every day apparently well people 
pass a doctor’s office by the hun- 
dreds, but they don’t stop by for a 
checkup. Annual physical examina- 
tions have never received a very 
enthusiastic welcome. The patient 
doesn’t want to be examined unless 
something is troubling him. 


The screening program stands on 
splendid, firm grounds. If nothing is 
found wrong, there is no cost to the 
patient and a tiny cost to the tax- 
payer, far less than the loss incurred 
when someone ceases to be pro- 
ductive and thus earns less and pays 
less taxes. If something is found 
wrong, the patient is referred to his 
family doctor, and the eventual cost 
to the patient is far, far less when 
the disease has made small headway. 

The multiple screening program 
fosters teamwork in communities 
among community agencies, cuts 
sharply the enormous costs of having 
to care for hopeless and chronically 
ill persons and palpably reduces 
human misery. 

From an American viewpoint, the 
making of medical care into a com- 
munity enterprise is its finest crite- 
rion, for it puts the problem where it 
belongs—on the community level— 
and takes it out of the bureaucratic, 
national and unfeeling agencies. 
Medical care is a very personal prob- 
lem, at least to the patient and the 
doctor. And that’s where it should 
stay. With the community paying 
the cost, the fractional cost, of elimi- 
nating the ill from the fancied ill, 
the absurd budget expended by 
Britain on socialized medicine can 
be avoided. THE END 





GREAT DAY 
(From page 25) 


though he is a perfectionist in his 
work and discarded two complete 
designs before showing us the third 
and final poster, he is contributing 
his work with no reward other than 
our grateful thanks for his services. 
The powerful and patriotic appeal of 
our 1950 poster will, I am sure, con- 
tribute a major share in our efforts 
to focus public attention on Kiwanis 
youth programs everywhere. On 
August 15, we will begin the distri- 
bution of 250.000 of these posters to 
all of our clubs. 

Those who visited the committee 
booths on Boys and Girls Work and 
Underprivileged Child during our 
convention at Miami last May saw 
seven huge scrapbooks filled with 
over seventy pounds of newspaper 
clippings—only a small portion of the 
wide newspaper coverage last year. 
This was achieved first, because of 
the magnificent work of more than 
1200 clubs in sponsoring outstanding 
activities on National Kids’ Day, and 
second, because of the excellent co- 
operation of radio and press in the 
use of more than 20,000 releases, 
newspaper mats, fact sheets, and 
other materials distributed by Ki- 


wanis International and the National 
Kids’ Day Foundation. The same ex- 
tensive and far-reaching distribu- 
tion of publicity materials will be 
carried out again this year. 

More than 3100 club presidents 
already have received the new 1950 
Activities and Press Kit. Included 
in it are numerous suggestions for 
fund-raising projects, youth-service 
activities and publicity ideas. By 
this time we also hope that every 
state governor and provincial pre- 
mier will have issued a proclamation 
for National Kids’ Day. It is my sin- 
cere hope that every club president 
will call his youth service and pub- 
licity committees together to work 
out plans for a great community- 
wide activity on National Kids’ Day. 

Its primary purpose is to focus 
public attention on the broad prob- 
lems of underprivileged children. 
This is your opportunity to capitalize 
on ensuing publicity and increase 
your youth service fund. 

These are critical times in world 
affairs, and perhaps we may be in- 
clined to be too preoccupied in affairs 
of state. For over thirty-five years, 
however, Kiwanis has wholeheart- 
edly supported the precept that boys 
and girls are our greatest asset. It 
is in your hands. THE END 
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A Psalm for Socialism 


...I1am enclosing a clipping from the 
Weslyan Christian Advocate of Macon, 
Georgia, which I thought you might 
want to reprint, since it fits so well with 
our “Safeguard of Freedom” theme: 

“The government is my shepherd, I 
need not work. It allows me to lie 
down on good jobs; it leadeth me beside 
still factories. It destroyeth my initia- 
tive; it leadeth me in the paths of the 
parasite for politics sake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of laziness 
and deficit spending, I will fear no evil; 
for the government is with me; its doles 
and its vote-getters, they comfort me. 
It prepareth an economic Utopia for me 
by appropriating the earnings of my 
grandchildren. It filleth my head with 
bologna; my inefficiency runneth over. 
Surely the government shall care for me 
all the days of my life, and I will dwell 
in a fool’s paradise forever.”—Gaston 
Foote. 

C. W. Heath, President 

Kiwanis Club of Hazlehurst, Georgia 


Readers Guide 


...It has been brought to my attention 
recently that The Kiwanis Magazine is 
not listed in the Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature, and, therefore, is 
of little or no use to libraries. 

They do not bind and keep for refer- 
ence magazines which are not listed in 
this guide. I think it would be well to 
investigate this matter and trv to have 
our magazine listed in the guide. 

L. E. Chandler, Kiwanian 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Each year the publishers of Readers 
Guide send a questionnaire to libraries, 
asking what magazines are consulted 
most. The only way The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine can be listed prominently on such 
questionnaires is, first, for it to be 
available in all libraries. We suggest 
that this club order a subscription to 
The Kiwanis Magazine in the name of 
the town’s public library—The Editors 


Another Club on Governors 


. .. I note in the current issue of the 
magazine that some clubs are “fussing” 
about who has had the most governors, 
and four seems to be the limit. 


May I call attention to the fact that 
the Atlanta club has now in its mem- 
bership five past governors of the 
Georgia District: Fred Sned, Joe Shaw, 
Maynard Smith, James V. Carmichael 
and Everett Millican. 


I might also add that we had two past 
governors of other districts who died 
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while members of the Atlanta club: 
Harry T. Adams, Carolinas; and Faber 
Bollinger, Florida. 

We also have a past International 
trustee, Charles S. Dudley, and Faber 
Bollinger was International trustee 
while a member of the Atlanta club. 
And, of course, we have had two past 
International presidents: Henry Heinz 
and Carl Endicott. 

Joseph H. Shaw, Kiwanian 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Thank you, Joe. The June issue fur- 
ther pointed out that the Colorado 
Springs club has had five governors and 
the Los Angeles club has had six—The 
Editors. 


Muscles for the U.N. 


... Last year at the annual convention 
we passed a resolution to strengthen 
the United Nations. Hundreds of Ki- 
wanians in the State of Washington are 
interested in passing a similar resolution 
in the State of Washington. They are 
signing a currently circulated Initiative 
174, which is“An act making application 
to the Congress of the United States to 
call a convention for the sole purpose 
of proposing amendment to the Consti- 
tution to expedite and insure participa- 
tion of the United States in a world fed- 
eral government,” and which, if the re- 
quired 50,000 signatures are secured, 
will appear on the ballot in Washington 
State next November. 

Other states ought to do the same and 
such action when taken by millions of 
individuals all over the world would 
result almost overnight in a_ vastly 
changed political atmosphere, which 
would have immediate repercussions on 
the people of countries where freedom 
does not exist. 

Dr. Souren Tashian, Kiwanian 
Seattle, Washington 


Missed 


. . . I noticed in the latest issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine that we did not have 
an article by Roe Fulkerson. I suppose 
the time must come, or perhaps has 
come, when those articles must be 
dropped. I just wanted to let the editors 
know that I noticed it, as that was 
always one of the first pages to which 
I turned. 


At any rate, I appreciated the articles 
that were carried on after his death, and 
I missed seeing one in this last maga- 
zine. 
D. B. Doner, Kiwanian 
Brookings, South Dakota 
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“KIWANIS 

CONSERVATION 

OF HEARING 
PROGRAM" 
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If your club is 
considering this 
as your special 
Underprivileged 
Child Project for 
1950, one of the 
phases of this 
ue | ai work so needed 
‘ : in many of our 
communities is 
the periodic, sci- 
, entific testing of 

y hearing of all 
school children. 
| “It has been esti- 
a mated that from 
50 to 60 per cent 





of all hearing impairments among 
children can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, i/ discovered 
early enough.” Are scientific hear- 
ing tests a regular part of the 
school health program in your 
community ? 


In a number of communities, the 
Kiwanis Club has purchased the 
new, portable, pure-tone Sonotone 
Audiometer, especially designed 
for use by schools, health authori- 
ties and others interested in the 
testing and conservation of hear- 
ing. Your club can participate in 
such a program for as little as 
$200.00. 

For further information. con- 
tact your local Sonotone office, or 
write for “Conserving Our Chil- 
dren’s Hearing,” Volumes | and II. 


“/t’s never too early to examine 
a child’s hearing!” 





SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 


















NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


of CHRISTMAS CARDS “% 


50 WITH NAME IMPRINTED 
’ 

Pen -'n - Bush stuvios 
/ x EXTRA Yours for selling only 100 
$557 s60_@ MORE 0 Jo sing ony 10 
oe # Other AMAZING profits with sur prin items. 
JOVER 100%/ You take NO RISK en 
APPROVAL. You also get FRET eas 

to-sell person al Christmas cards, stati 
kins. It costs nothing to try. WRITE "TODAY. 


PEN-’N BRUSH, Dept. K-7, 139 Duane St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 








ast 








nameplates 
finest since 1 
FREE folders in colors, 
suggestions, estimates 
WRITE US TODAY. 


Dept. K-M 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, INC. 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 





> equal to the 
882. 
















KIWANIS “T SHIRTS” 





Fine white cotton T Shirts printed 
with 6’’ blue KIWANIS emblem. 
Ideal for teams & youth groups. 
Available in sm., med. & lg. sizes for 
youtt jults. $6.50 per doz. 
Your club name included in quanti- 
ties of 3 doz. or more. Write for 
quantity discounts & Free Cata- 


logue of Specialized Sports- 
wear. 


RICHARD SMITH CORP. 
217 Centre = atid York 13, 














New Magazine Tells You How to 


START your OWN BUSINESS 


In Full or Spare Time!... 


“i No other magazine in the world like** Here's How’’ 

Every page packed with plans, schemes, ideas for 
making money at home or outside. Tells how to start 
a business of your own, with or without capital. Eve- 
rything in ** ERE’ SHOW” geared to ‘‘true-to- 
facts’’ slogan—‘*Helps You Get Ahead by Chowne 






|) idea in ‘“‘HERE’S HOW”’ may return inv aent 
1,000 aan over! Rush order for le copy to 
Raymond Brandell, Publisher, ‘ HERE: *sHOW”"’ 
isizJarvisAve. ,Dept.H -168, Chicago26, Ill. 





INTERNATIONAL 150 WEST 22nd ST 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. NEW YORK 11 Y 











And Folding 
hairs 


Direct Prices on Group Orders 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
CHURCH ST.MeuZeamloiLwe ; 

















CLUB BELL DE LUXE 


Made from pure bell metal, 


highly polished to mirror finish, 
streamlined with rich musical 
tone. 8” dia. 10%” high with 
Club emblem. Gong, emblem, 
leather padded gavel, and cover. 
Complete Set for $25.00. Engrav- 


ing extra. New Club Supply 
Catalog Now Ready 


“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 


16S W. Harrison, Chicago 5, III. 
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PROBLEM: Our club is interested in 
sponsoring a “Recognition Day for New 
Citizens.” What should the program 
include? 

ANSWER: The purpose of such a pro- 
gram is to give due recognition to all 
persons entering upon the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship either through nat- 
uralization or through their becoming 
of age. 

A day should be set aside each year 
for this public meeting. The program 
should be designed to emphasize the 
privileges and duties of citizenship. 
Patriotic music as well as addresses by 
outstanding leaders are most effective. 
Some clubs issue citizenship awards in 
the form of certificates to those in whose 
honor the meeting is being held. 

A natural supplement to the “Recog- 
nition Day for New Citizens” is the pro- 
motion of more extended courses of 
training for new citizens in colleges, 
universities and the public schools. 
These courses may include subjects on 
the history and meaning of American 
democracy, government and its func- 
tioning, and the privileges and obliga- 
tions of citizenship in our two countries. 
“Recognition Day” can thus be devel- 
oped as a conclusion of such a study 
course in citizenship. 


PROBLEM: Our club has grown con- 
siderably during the past several years. 
We are anxious to undertake new com- 
munity service projects but are at a loss 
as to where to begin. Can you offer 
any suggestions? 

ANSWER: Make a survey of your club 
members by means of an activity ques- 
tionnaire (available on request at the 
General Office). Each member should 
use this blank to indicate what he would 
like to see the club accomplish. Your 
Committee on Public and Business Af- 
fairs should be responsible for collecting 
these forms and summarizing the sug- 
gestions for presentation to the board. 
In this manner, programs of action rep- 
resenting membership interest and 
based on current community needs can 
be developed and assigned to the vari- 
ous club committees. 


PROBLEM: What can a Kiwanis club 
do to help eliminate duplication of ac- 
tivity among federal, state and county 
agencies in the conducting of agricul- 
tural programs? 

ANSWER: Join with other clubs in 
making a comprehensive study of such 
programs for the purpose of streamlin- 
ing their service; encourage discussion 
of the Hoover Commission Report; urge 
that the agencies concerned with agri- 
culture be housed in the same building 
at the county leve! 








PROBLEM: Approximately how many 
points of entry are there between Can- 
ada and the United States? At how 
many points are there Kiwanis Peace 
Boundary Tablets? 

ANSWER: There are over 125 points of 
entry by car but only about fifty of 
these have sufficient traffic to warrant 
the erection of tablets. To date, Kiwanis 
Boundary Peace Tablets have been 
erected at twenty-five different points 
of entry. 


PROBLEM: Should Kiwanis clubs ren- 
der their support to the Salvation Army, 
and encourage that organization to con- 
duct programs before the local club? 
ANSWER: The Salvation Army is con- 
sidered interdenominational. It is doing 
splendid work, and it merits Kiwanis 
support. 


PROBLEM: In considering the possi- 
bility of sponsoring a Key Club, the 
question has come up as to how we 
should answer some objections that may 
be voiced by our school administrator. 
What advantages should we stress? 
ANSWER: Emphasize the importance 
of the services rendered by a Key Club 
to the school and community. Show 
how it develops not only the Key Club 
members but all boys in school, due to 
the fine leadership the Key Clubbers 
exemplify and their readiness to help 
those in need. Point to their close as- 
sociation with the leading business and 
professional men at the weekly club 
luncheon. Also, explain that the Key 
Club was started by school authorities. 
To date more than 700 unsolicited en- 
dorsements from educators are on rec- 
ord at the General Office of Kiwanis 
International. 


PROBLEM: What agencies may be con- 
tacted by Kiwanis leaders to help in 
developing outstanding club agricultural 
projects? 
ANSWER: Following is a list suggesting 
those that are most commonly used by 
Kiwanis clubs: 
a. Kiwanis International 
b. County Extension Agent, 4-H Club 
leader 
c. Soil Conservation Service 
d. Vocational agriculture teacher and 
Future Farmer leader 
e. Agricultural service department of 
railroads, public utility companies 
and Chambers of Commerce 
f. County Agricultural Planning 
committees 
g. State agricultural colleges 
h. State and federal departments of 
agriculture. THE END 
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SING, BROTHER, SING 
(From page 24) 


tenors and basses who can help in 
leading the others. After the parts 
have been reassembled, try having 
them sing it softly, using a “con- 
fidential” tone and listening for the 
other parts. When some proficiency 
has been reached, have them sing it 
unaccompanied. An otherwise me- 
diocre singing group will surprise 
you with the quality of its singing in 
a very short time. Such a program 
overcomes inertia and grows of its 
own momentum. 

In connection with such a pro- 
gram, I would like to suggest that the 
Kiwanis song book be revised or at 
least a new supplement be compiled, 
containing a representative selection 
of songs arranged for male voices. 
I would like to see several additional 
songs included, such as _ spirituals, 
some of the better mountaineer and 
cowboy folk songs, more Christmas 
carols, and more of the old favorites. 

In the absence of such a supple- 
ment, I suggest that a song leader 
acquire for himself and accompanist 
copies of such song collections as: 
“America Sings,” Frey, Robbins 
Music Corporation; “Merrily We 
Sing,” Frey, Leo Feist; “Everybody 
Sing,” Clark, Paull-Pioneer Music 
Company; “The New American Song 
Book,” Obenderfer, Hall McCreary 
Company; “Sing,” Stevens and 
Dykema, C. C. Birchard; “The Blue 
Book,” (combining the features of 
the “Golden Book” and the “Gray 
Book”), C. C. Birchard. These col- 
lections contain many songs ar- 
ranged for men’s voices in addition 
to many additional songs that are 
ideal for club singing. The hardest 
part of building a fine singing organ- 
ization is the planning and selection 
of material. 

I wouldn’t give a dime (dime, that 
is) for a club that didn’t have plenty 
of pep. If we can channel part of 
the energy and enthusiasm into the 
singing program, we will have sing- 
ing clubs. Referring to the Fore- 
word for Song Leaders in the song 
book: “The song leader’s job is a 
distinct test of his disposition and 
adaptability. . . . musical ability is 
almost the last point to be considered 
in the selection of an ideal song 
leader.” Being interpreted, this 
means that what a song leader needs 
is a hide of manganese alloy, the 
patience of Job, a sense of humor 
that can find comedy in pushing little 
chickens in the creek, and the enthu- 
siasm of a hungry puppy. If he hap- 
pens to sing a little, or play the 
piano, it will not be considered dis- 
qualifying. THE END 
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% These new products or items are brought 
to your attention because they fit into 
8 some phase of Kiwanis activity. 


Send requests for further information to 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS are kept in less than one per cent of America’s homes 
because most folks don’t like to spend their money for something that is 
used so little. Besides, ordinary extinguishers have to be recharged regu- 
larly, often corrode, and are awkward to handle. The net result is a fire 
extinguisher shortage that costs Americans hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year (annual loss through fire is estimated at $700,000,000). There is 
no doubt that this waste could be greatly reduced if home extinguishers 
were cheaper, more compact, and easier to use. 

A revolutionary new fire extinguisher has been designed to fill these needs. 
It weighs less than a pound, yet has the potency of extinguishers many times 
its size. The reason is that this new unit uses chemicals one to six times 
more effective than the chemicals in ordinary extinguishers. The small size 
of this extinguisher makes it easy to store in drawers, automobile glove 
compartments, small boats, or wherever fire protection is needed. With a 
twist of the fingers, anyone can turn it on and quench any kind of blaze. 
It requires no inspection and is guaranteed for twenty years against 
corrosion, deterioration or failure of any kind. The price, including wall 
bracket, is $3.98. 


TELEPHONE PAD  Here’s something club secre- 
taries and presidents will find handy for keeping 
track of the endless phone calls that accompany 
responsibility. Instead of hunting frantically for 
scratch paper every time the phone rings, attach 
this note pad to the instrument. Then you'll 
always have paper and a pencil for jotting down 
names and numbers. This device can be put on 
all kinds of telephones, regardless of whether or 
not the dial system is in use. Selling price of the 
pad is $1.25. 





SAFETY LOCK Tragedy threatens when someone violates the law by locking 
the exits in public buildings. True, management must protect property 
against vandals and thieves, but some of the most shocking disasters have 
been caused by locked exits. The Coconut Grove fire in 1942 was a lurid 
example. Four hundred and ninety-two people were cremated because they 
could not open the emergency doors. 

If these same doors had been equipped with a new kind of safety lock, 
there would have been no disaster. For the people could have escaped 
merely by breaking the glass release panel on each special lock. In less 
than one second, the doors would have swung open. 

These exit locks safeguard both management and the public by legally 
protecting safety exits. Unauthorized persons can’t get in or out, but when 
fire occurs, occupants of the building can escape by shattering a glass panel 
that sets off an alarm and opens the doors. 

The new locks have been approved by the State Fire Marshal of California, 
and are now being used by many large industrial concerns. A few of these 
are: National Broadcasting Company, Twentieth Century Fox, Ontra 
Cafeterias, Douglas Aircraft and the Bell Telephone Company. 


will help club secretaries get out weekly bul- 
letins and special announcements in the shortest 
possible time, at minimum expense. Portable 
addressers operate from a continuous stencil 
which fits into the machine like a roll of film 
in a camera. Addresses can either be typed or 
written on the stencil, which is good for about 
100 impressions. Fluid is contained in an easy- 
to-fill cartridge. One motion by the operator 
applies the address to the printing surface. These 
handy addressing machines sell for $9.95 ($10.95 
west of the Rockies). 


ADDRESSING MACHINE  Here’s a device that % 





CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS It’s not too early to begin planning this year’s 
Christmas party for underprivileged children. When deciding on decorations, 
your club’s committee should consider using luminous, multi-colored canes 
made of plastic. These ornaments glow orange, red, blue and green in the 
dark, and during the day they are red, orange, green and white. Thus the 
plastic candy canes give you Christmas cheer without the expense involved 
in buying and maintaining strings of electric Christmas tree lights. The 
price is one dollar a dozen. 









































































KIWANIS HOST HOTELS | 








EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 


5300 Block — 

1000 Outside Rooms Each With : 
Bath_-EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
4 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO 


a on 
building Lake Michigan 
Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 











DINKLER HOTELS 


IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 











Hew Hotel Mapflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 

























hiss’ HOTEL 
at MemP"” = PEABODY 
"*South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 








Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinlec. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











In NEW YORK 
KIWANES 
headquarters are at 








wotel 
Kiwanian 
Mike Lightcap 
Manager 



















> MIAMI’ § FINEST 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
Downtown aw 
All Airlines 
KIWANIS: FRIDAYS, 12:15 


“COLUMBUS fy 









Tie 





sy MOYFLOWCR 


ashing 5 f nnest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 








Potl OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 
H. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
P. Johnson, Manager 











WHEN IN BEAUTIFUL 
LAGUNA BEACH. Calif. 


Enjoy the Spacious Accommodations 


of The Aster House 
Ideal location. Kitchen apartments. 
Garages. Furnace heat. Weekly and 


monthly rates. 
Your Hosts: Ray & Esther Halsey, 260 Aster St. 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


We dnesday Noon 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















UNKNOWN CELEBRITIES 
(From page 9) 


because he was too poor to bring 
any himself. 

One of the most dynamic person- 
alities I ever knew was W. R. Webb, 
a famous schoolteacher of my boy- 
hood days. He was affectionately 
known by his pupils as “Old Saw- 
ney.” Old Sawney was rather famous 
in school circles, but hundreds of 
his boys whose ambition he sparked 
attained more popular recognition 
than he did. I have known him to 
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take many a boy from a moun- 
tain shanty or a sharecropper farm 
and send him into national promi- 
nence. He educated their characters 
as well as their minds and out of 
this school came congressmen, sena- 
tors, members of presidential cabi- 
nets, millionaire executives and 
other great personalities. While many 
of his pupils climbed higher on the 
ladder of fame, as the world sees it, 
I consider Old Sawney one of the 
most stupendous successes of our 
times. 

When preacher John Klingburg 


took three deserted children into his 
home he didn’t expect any wide- 
spread applause for this deed. He 
found them on a doorstep of an old 
house where their mother had aban- 
doned them. Having a salary of only 
sixteen dollars a week and children 
of his own to support, he couldn’t 
give them the chance in life they 
deserved. So he got a charitable- 
minded friend to rent him a large 
house for a nominal sum of ten dol- 
lars a month to start an orphanage. 
By getting other friends to con- 
tribute money he took in other chil- 
dren and became father pro tem to 
100 boys and girls. He lived with 
them, got them fed, educated and 
trained into Christian living. On 
nearing maturity they went out into 
the world with this training and 
many of them carved out great 
careers for themselves. His project 
got well-deserved recognition but it 
came only as a by-product to his 
consuming passion of performing a 
great human service. 

Then there was Mike Hickey, who 
founded the League of Another 
Chance. Mike originally came into 
public notice as a pickpocket. He 
went back to the penitentiary again 
and again until he had served nine- 
teen years behind bars. He was 
finally converted and became a fa- 
mous preacher. He devoted his life 
to helping other ex-convicts become 
decent citizens. 

To the New York headquarters of 
his League of Another Chance hun- 
dreds of convicts came after release 
from prison. Mike gave them food, 
temporary lodging and helped them 
find jobs. He made Christian con- 
verts and devout church workers 
out of many. Mike held a meeting in 
Sing Sing prison, converted thirty- 
seven prisoners, and asked them to 
come to see him on release. When he 
passed away in 1936 his death was 
universally mourned. But none were 
more deeply grieved than the 700 
ex-convicts who through Mike’s 
sympathetic encouragement were 
now going straight. 

These were all men who put their 
passion for service above their 
human desire that such service be 
applauded. All of us have an urge 
to be somebody and have a natural 
hunger for public appreciation of 
what we do. But the real hero of 
life’s great drama is the man who 
courageously pursues his mission 
whether he gets recognition or not. 

It takes one kind of courage to 
carry on a worthy mission when a 
crowd is cheering you. It takes a 
different kind of courage when no 
one seems to be paying any atten- 
tion to you. THE END 
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at any age, takes on added meaning after 


men retire from business 











LD-TIMERS in Collingswood, New 
Jersey, seeking a game of pino- 
chle, or perhaps to reminisce, have a 
club for just such doings. It is The 
Old Men’s Club. There are no dues 
or qualifications other than that 
members be old men looking for the 
companionship of fellow oldsters. 
The club was founded over twenty 
years ago, by the then old-timers of 
the town who were afraid that they 
might be swallowed up by the town’s 
expansion. They desired a meeting 
place where they could gather with 
men of their own generation to play 


























Fellowship, an important part of life 


and the more active pursuits. 


Top, William Mason, seventy-eight, is called “Kid” 
by others in The Old Men’s Club because he is the youngest 


member. Above, Frederick Meyer spins a yarn. 
Left, the club’s secretary at his favorite pastime. 


By ALBERT PIONE 


cards, checkers, and to talk. The 
town council provided them with a 
small unused township building for 
their meetings. 

Today the club has a membership 
of thirty-seven, ranging in age from 
seventy-eight to ninety-seven years, 
and representing many fields of oc- 
cupation, though all are now retired. 
As might be expected, an old sailor 
is the champion tale spinner. Fred- 
erick Meyer, ninety-three-year-old 
former Navy machinist’s mate first 
class, tells many a salty tale of his 
ninety-seven Atlantic crossings, and 
takes you sailing into Manila Bay 
against the Spaniards with Admiral 
Dewey on his graphic descriptions. 
Mr. Meyer, who sailed on that his- 


Oldest of the old-timers is J. C. Abrams, who 
reads widely and likes to discuss modern 
trends and news developments. 
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toric voyage, recalls that the most 
discussed weapon of the Battle of 
Manila Bay was the “Dynamite 
Ship,” a fast American vessel con- 
structed to hurl dynamite charges 
against the enemy by means of a 
catapult. 

Any oldster moving to Collings- 
wood who might not know of the 
existence of The Old Men’s Club is 
contacted and invited to come around 
and get acquainted. The club mem- 
bers visit and write any members 
who are sick or confined to bed in 
the hospital or at home. 

Members of The Old Men’s Club 
would like to see their idea catch on 
in other cities and towns. They feel 
the companionship that they have 
found within their club has enriched 
their lives and added spice to their 
days. Perhaps this aroused interest 
explains the fact that although all 
the members are over seventy-eight 
years of age, no member has died 
within the past three years. THE END 
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FOR 
EVERY 
A speech for almost any purpose, especially good 
for club, lodge, church, school, business, banquet | 
or community affairs, $2. Shipped on 10 days 
approval to Kiwanians. Keep book 10 days then 
pay $2 or return for full credit. 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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“| Have Earned an Average of 


*15224NHOUR’ 


with Science’s New Midget Miracle, 
the PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 


Says William F. Wydallis, Ohio 
Many Others ‘‘Cleaning Up”’ 





—So Can YOU! 
MAZING wei kind 
of fire extinguisher, 
Tiny “Presto” (about "wy, ¢. wydailis 
size of a flashlight!) 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 
4 times as much, are S times as heavy. 
Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 
palm of hand. Never corrodes. Guaran 
teed for 20 years! Sells for only $3.98! 
Show it to owners of homes, cars, 
boats, farms, ete.—make good income. 
H. J. Kerr reports $20 4 day. C. Kama, 
$1,000 a month. Write for FREE Sales 
Kit. No obligation. MERLITE INDUS- 
Science's TRIES, Inc., Dept. 408, 20! East 6th St., 
New Midget New York 3, N.Y. (/f wou want a regular 
Miracie— Presto to use ax a demonstrator, aend 
“PRESTO” S2.50. Money back if you wish.) 





BIRD PROBLEM 
ENDED FOREVER 


$ Nixalite is a lasting 
corrosion proof stain- 
less steel product 
which baffles, repels 
/ and prevents starlings 


TNliratilk | 





ings, signs, guy wires 
and other places where 
they are accustomed 
to roost or alight. 


} other birds from land- 
| J f ing on ledges of build- 
J / 


2 No repairs—No replacement—No upkeep 
4 Easily and quickly applied to any surface 


Removable—Flexible—Humane 
GUARANTEED 100% EFFICIENT 























 NIXALITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
! 115-119 W. THIRD ST. 





DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
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PLACE OF REFUGE 
(From page 27) 


always a temptation to stock beaver, 
for they are the best sanctuary build- 
ers of all. But their requirements 
are difficult to meet, and their intro- 
duction is a matter for discussion 
with the state conservation depart- 
ment. If we have to get along with- 
out them we can still develop wet 
areas and we should do this, even 
if it amounts to no more than a shal- 
low cement-lined pool. A good leaf- 
let dealing with larger water areas 
is available for ten cents by writing 
to the Superintendent of Documents 
in Washington, D.C. and asking for 
Farmers’ Bulletin Number 1879, 
USDA, called “Ponds for Wildlife.” 
The Soil Conservation Service men 
are experts on this subject, too, and 
their advice should be followed since 
pond construction is no simple mat- 
ter for a contractor to undertake on 
his own. 

Where ponds are not feasible there 
may be springs and small streams 
that can always be improved by in- 
creasing shrubby cover along their 
borders—usually a matter of remov- 
ing overshadowing trees whose roots 
break down under water action and 
cause the banks of the river to wash 
away. 

And now for that “worthless 
brush” we’re pretty sure to have. 
This is where we find our most 
valuable plant material. But few 
people realize what can be done with 
just plain old brushland. Let our 
slogan be “block that bulldozer” 
when we start to build a house. And 
we can do what a friend of mine did. 
He created a paradise out of a couple 
of acres of what looked like nothing 
but brambles and poison ivy. And he 
did it all with an axe, a saw and a 
book (Ornamental American Shrubs 
by VanDersal which is applicable to 
most sections of North America and 
gives wildlife values and planting in- 
structions as well as identification). 
It will be an eye-opener to sit down 
with pencil and paper and a nursery 
catalog and figure out what that so- 
called brush is worth in dollars and 
cents. There is no telling how rich 
we are! 

The best kind of planting is done 
with the axe as my friend did. That 
means getting out and identifying the 
valuable shrubs. then thinning them 
and cutting out some of the trees 
(and keeping them out) till the 
shrubs have taken over completely. 
Actual planting, I am _ convinced, 
should be a last resort. It’s harder 
work and more expensive and less 
successful than encouraging what 
already exists. But occasionally a 
woodland edge can be improved, 


after cutting to encourage shrubs, by 
introducing some evergreens on the 
side near the woods. If windbreaks 
or hedgerows are wanted quickly, 
they can be planted in a plow furrow 
and kept mulched for a couple of 
years. The best plant material for 
this purpose will be of local origin 
and adaptability. Either the state 
conservation department or the Soil 
Conservation Service can be helpful 
here. They may supply plant mate- 
rial for wildlife purposes. Among 
the best species to plant and en- 
courage in most areas will be the 
following: dogwoods, viburnums, 
thorns, hollies, blackberries, blue- 
berries, raspberries, sumacs, crab- 
apples, native nut and fruit trees. 
evergreens. 

Where deer are wanted they can 


Borrowing the Chinese custom of for- 
giving debts on New Year’s, the public 
library at Allegan, Michigan accepts no 
fines on overdue books from January 1 
to 14. Altruistic? Generous? Unselfish? 
Yes, by all means—but the library gets 
a lot of old books back that way, too. 

H. ii. 


* * * * +. * * 


be helped, and perhaps prevented 
from overbrowsing more desirable 
plants, if we aid them in the winter 
by lopping over small trees—soft 
maple, apple and ironwood—and en- 
courage the growth of shrubs like 
shad and alder. 

Predators are left alone. The meat 
eaters help to insure their prey 
against decimation by malnutrition. 
starvation and disease. They harvest 
only an easily expendable surplus of 
the wildlife population—those which 
would die of natural causes anyway. 

As for artificial feeding, that’s an- 
other subject that we can’t consider 
here. 

When the axe and saw get heavy 
and it’s raining anyway, that’s the 
time to be an armchair naturalist 
and revel in a good library. For 
sound perspective there’s no book 
better than Aldo Leopold’s Sand 
County Almanac published by the 
Oxford Press. 

But when the sun shines again, 
that’s the time to pick up the tools 
and the handbook. Armed with these 
and alert for the song of the hermit 
thrush and the meadowlark, there’s 
some fun ahead. Sanctuary building 
isn’t work. It’s a privilege. If we 
can’t have a place of our own we 
can get busy and start one in our 
community. THE END 
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Fire Protection Costs Up 
Fire protection costs to residents of 
cities over 10,000 population rose nearly 
ten per cent last year. Expenditure 
figures exclude payments to volunteers 
and men on call, hydrant rental fees, 
and payments into retirement funds. 
Salaries and wages made up eighty- 
seven per cent of the average total per 
capita expenditure for all cities in 1949 
as compared to eighty-five per cent in 
the preceding year. Total per capita 
fire expenditures last year ranged from 
$6.59 in cities of more than 500,000 
population to $4.35 in cities of from 10,- 
000 to 25,000. Average per capita 
expenditures for other city-size groups 
last year were: 250,000 to 500,000—$5.89; 
100,000 to 250,000—$5.75; 50,000 to 100,- 
000—$5.86; 25,000 to 50,000—$5.39. 
Salaries paid to uniformed fire de- 
partment employees have _ increased 
steadily in the last five years. Median 
entrance salary—the total paid firemen 
during their first twelve months in the 
department—in all city-size groups is 
now twenty-eight per cent higher than 
in 1946. The median top salary is 
twenty-six per cent higher than five 
years ago. 


Local Action on Rents 

Two hundred and forty-six United 
States cities decontrolled rents through 
municipal action during the first year 
of operation of the federal rent act per- 
mitting local decontrol. Action by these 
cities was in addition to the removal of 
rent controls by the federal housing 
expediter in 517 other localities, the 
American Municipal Association pointed 
out in its roundup of decontrol in the 
year ending April 1950. Six states ruled 
that rent control was no longer neces- 
sary or set up their own control mech- 
anism. 


Meter Readers’ Efficiency 
Streamlined practices in water meter 
reading has cut the Milwaukee meter 
force in half and at the same time has 
improved service. Recommendations 
adopted after a survey of the water 
department’s operation resulted in the 
reduction of meter readers from forty- 
nine to twenty-four, effecting a saving 
of $75,000 annually in payroll costs. 
The reduction in force is being made 
without layoffs by retiring or trans- 
ferring employees to other departments. 
Changes in the city’s water depart- 
ment include: (1) post card water bills 
will be mailed to consumers instead of 
delivered by meter readers; (2) meters 
will be read quarterly rather than 
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monthly; (3) complaints and reports of 
high consumption will be handled by 
central water office investigators rather 
than by meter readers; (4) the practice 
of entering meter readings in private 
consumers books will be eliminated; 
(5) when reading is not obtained for 
residential consumers, a bill will be 
issued based on average consumption; 
and (6) automobiles will be used by 
meter readers in sparsely settled areas. 
Previously, meter readers had been 
averaging about 100 meters per day 
while performing clerical and investi- 
gatory duties. 

The average number of water meters 
read per day in other cities as reported 
to Milwaukee officials was: Detroit— 
176 to 200; Los Angeles—300 to 350; 
Buffalo—50; New Orleans—175 to 200; 
Minneapolis—85 to 100; and Cincinnati 
—126 to 140. Milwaukee officials pointed 
out that these figures must be inter- 
preted in the light of local conditions. 
In Los Angeles, for example, water and 
electric meter readings are combined, 
while in Buffalo, less than one-third of 
the accounts are metered. THE END 


so) * * * * 


3., Anniversary Clubs 


Great Falls, Montana. .September 1 
Frankfort, Indiana....September 3 
Council Bluffs, Iowa...September 7 
Newport, Tennessee...September 7 
Richmond, Indiana....September 9 


St. Joseph, Missouri...September 11 
New Castle, Indiana...September 14 
San Diego, California. .September 14 


Canton, Illinois ...... September 20 
Streator, Illinois...... September 22 
Dothan, Alabama..... September 23 


Red Wing, Minnesota. .September 23 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa... .September 25 
Massillon, Ohio....... September 25 
Galt, Ontario......... September 27 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. .September 28 
Washington, Georgia. .September 29 


A Anniversary Clubs 


Oneida, Tennessee....September 8 
Phoenixville, 


Pennsylvania ...... September 10 
Newnan, Georgia...... September 17 
Rutherford-South Bergen, 

New Jersey ........ September 17 


Torrance, California. ..September 17 
Northwest Detroit, 

jo eee September 22 
Delray Beach, Florida. .September 30 


* * * * * 
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SPEAKERS 


Price, complete, F.O.B. Chicago, 


STAND 


with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/2” 


16/2" x 18", equipped 


with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


$4900 


Send for Our Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison 


Chicago 4, Ill. 











Kiwanian Wm. 4H, 


Office, 





PATENTS 


Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 


Pattison, 7240 





















HEALTH 


SUNRAY PARK 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 
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Pay tribute to your 
worthy members with 
dignified, permanent and 
economical bronze tab- 


you think @ Send for 
free catalog showing 
honor rolls, memorials, 
awards, testimonials, 


BRONZE SIGN CO. 


570 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York 12, N.Y. 


BRONZE 
TABLETS 


ts @ Cost less than 


c. 


Bronze Tablet 
Headquarters 


UNITED STATES 


Incorporated 
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For BIG or small game 
«ee indoor and outdoor 
target shooting. Power- 
ed by pure gum rubber 
- tubing - available in 

many different pull 
strengths. Quickly 
converts to world’s 
finest slingshot. 

Has twice the 

penetrating power of a 





i GLO-LURE INC. DEPT. 


| POWERFUL HUNTING “SLING-BOW” 
SHOOTS ARROWS 
WITH DEADLY ACCURACY 


of equal pull. See Dealer, or 
ORDER Tobhy! Only $2.98 post- 
paid. Special 26-inch arrow 
incl with prompt cash orders. 
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SIGN FIXTURE 
HELPS CLUBS 


FORDWAY Sponsor-Ad 
sign fixtures publicize 
club’s charitable activi- 
ties — increase commis- 
sions from gum sales, 
boost welfare funds. 





Check these features 


|. Club emblem in ruby plastic 

2. Nickel plated steel frame, 
hinged 

3. Six colorful card inserts 
12 monthly messages im- 
printed 

5. Clear acetate window 


NEW e DIFFERENT @ UNIQUE 
« 


Ask your Fordway Serv- 
ice Operator—or write to 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 














Q. Is there a set of rules to follow in 
electing three delegates to the divi- 
sional caucus? Should they be the same 
delegates as elected to represent the 
elub at the district convention? 


A. Only registered delegates or dele- 
gates-at-large may participate in such 
divisional or district caucuses. These 
delegates meet at the call of the lieu- 
tenant governor or governor and select 
three of their number to attend a con- 
ference of the district for the purpose of 
submitting to the convention recom- 
mendations for nominations. See Article 
XII, Section 4, Division (a) of the 
Standard Form for District Bylaws. 


Q. One of our active members 
recently joined another service organi- 
zation similar to Kiwanis, and we 
understand this action is in conflict 
with our own bylaws. What is the rea- 
son for this bylaw provision, and what 
should our club do about this member? 


A. The provision referred to is Article 
III, Section 2 (e) of the Standard Form 
for Club Bylaws. It is designed to 
avoid membership in a Kiwanis club by 
a member of another “service club of 
like character.” 

It is suggested that this provision be 
brought to the attention of the member 
involved. He should then decide to re- 
sign from either the other service club 
or from Kiwanis. 

It must be understood that this pro- 
vision is not a reflection upon any other 
service club. It was adopted because 
experience showed that no man could 
fulfill his obligations to more than one 
service club at the same time. 


Q. Our board of directors elected 
one of its own members to serve as 
club secretary. This left a vacancy on 
the board which was filled in accor- 
dance with Article XI, Section 8 of the 
bylaws. Does the newly-elected board 
member serve out the two year term 
for which the original director was 
elected, or does he serve only for the 
balance of this year? 


A. Article XI, Section 8 of the Stand- 
ard Form for Club Bylaws states that 
in the case of a vacancy in the office of 
director, “the vacancy shall be filled by 
the club at a regular meeting, upon one 
(1) week’s notice of nomination or 
nominations by the board of directors.” 
If a director is elected for a two year 
term and serves for only six months, his 
resignation (regardless of the reason) 
causes a vacancy of one and a half years. 
There is no bylaw provision for filling 
only a portion of a vacancy, such as the 
balance of the year. The newly-elected 





board member referred to would serve 
out the two year term. 


Q. What should be the position of 
the United States and Canadian flags at 
our regular club meeting? Should the 
United States flag be to the right of the 
speakers’ table or to the right of the 
audience? 


A. A simple rule to follow is to con- 
sider the flag of your country as a per- 
son looking toward the audience, and 
should be displayed on its own right 
and to the right of all other flags. Clubs 
in the United States would therefore 
place the American flag to the left of 
the audience, preferably a few feet 
behind and to the right of the presiding 
officer, with the Canadian flag displayed 
in the same position to the left of the 
presiding officer. For clubs in Canada, 
the position of the flags is reversed. 


Q. What are the requirements for a 
member to become a candidate for 
lieutenant governor? 


A. Unless district bylaws otherwise 
specify, the only bylaw limitations are 
that the individual must be an active or 
privileged member in good standing of 
a club in the division from which he is 
elected. However, this important posi- 
tion requires that it be held by a Ki- 
wanian with broad experience in club 
and _ divisional affairs. Most voting 
members feel that he should be a past 
president who has proved his ability as 
a leader. One must is that he can spare 
the time to devote to his many duties. 


Q. Is the use of the Kiwanis seal for 
personal advertising purposes permis- 
sible? 


A. No. Article XIV of the Constitu- 
tion of Kiwanis International provides 
that: “The word Kiwanis, and the name, 
emblem and/or insignia of Kiwanis 
International shall not be used as a 
trade name or trade mark.” Also: “The 
word Kiwanis, and the name, emblem, 
and/or insignia of Kiwanis International 
shall not be used for any purpose other 
than that authorized.” 


Q. Does a past governor, now an 
honorary member of his club, have the 
privilege of voting at his convention? 


A. No. Only past district governors 
who are active or privileged members of 
a Kiwanis club of the district are rec- 
ognized as delegates-at-large at a dis- 
trict convention. (See Article X, Sec- 
tion 9 of the Standard Form for District 
Bylaws.) THE END 
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— NO REAL REASON for a girl to have 
the most beautiful dress in the world. 
Even my daughter Sally. Even if she has her 
heart set on it. 


But—I bought it. And when I paid the bill, 
I whistled! Partly with the well-known father’s 
bill-shock. Partly for happiness. Because, 
Sally was right—there never was a prettier 
dress to get married in. 


It’s times like that—when we can buy 
something really important even if it is a 
luxury—that I feel like such a lucky guy. 


And times like when my wife got sick, and 
we could give her the good care she needed to 
get well. And the swell day-in, day-out feeling 
of knowing that if an emergency comes, 
you've got the money to meet it. 


I know the luckiest day of my life was 
when I signed up to save regularly through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the office. I'd 
tried every which way to save before, but, 
brother, this automatic way is the only way 
that works—for you—all the time! 


Buying U. S. Savings Bonds... whether 
by the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan...is the safest, ‘‘foolproofest,”? 
easiest method of saving since money was 
invented. And every $3 you invest will turn 
into $4 in just 10 years. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-opera- 
tion with the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica as a public service. 


















































KIWANIANS! Here's How To Make Your 
Clubs Underprivileged 
Fund GROW! 


Many Clubs Are 
Already Participating 


Letters like these are coming in fast. 
These Kiwanis clubs have found that 
ri) practically all members want the new 
Leo A. schmodt. Secretary DUO-FAST POCKET STAPLER on 
i hb at sight. Through special arrangement by 
a Kiwanian, an executive of the DUO- 
biota Company FAST COMPANY, your club is author- 
— ized to deduct $1.00 on every stapler 
ie eas anion tit Moorea atten ordered through your club secretary for 
nt a eee your Underpriviledged Children’s Fund. 
Every member will find it a simple 
matter to secure large additional orders 
from local business firms. The handy 
staplers are excellent for personal use, 
give-aways and gifts. Your fund will 
grow with each sale as profits are de- 
ducted immediately by your secretary. 
Money back guarantee. Send for spe- 
cial price list and commission arrange- 
ment on quantity orders with or without 
imprint. 













KIWANIS CLUB OF ANACORTES 


ANACORTES, WASHINGTON 





May 6, 1950. 














Bills, Papers, Memos and Tickets 
All Held Together 


- « « Fast As You Click It! 
The New 


DUO-FAST POCKET STAPLER 


®@ Staples up to 16 sheets ® Light only 114 ounces 


. 


Accountants find staples better 
and safer than a clip 


@ Fountain pen size 









®@ Pocket clip cap 

@ Made like a watc 

Kiwanians, buy these through Made like a watch 
your club secretary @ Holds 100 staples 
@ Beautiful finish 


Price $3 00 
SECRETARIES: . postpaid © Swank design 


Deduct $1.00 for your U.P.C. fund and remit $2.00 






~f"1900 STAPLES FOR | 


ta) 
POCKET STAPLER | 








Send your order with check or money order to 


DUO-FAST CO., 4017 No. Damen Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 





